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INTRODUCTION 


\ 


Ir the Arts be all more or leſs valuable, as they are more or leſs neceſſary to the 


ſupport of human life; Agriculture is undeniably the firſt and moſt important of them 


all. The ate of Agriculture alone i in any country, might perhaps be ſafely ” 


ſumed as the meaſure of the civil improvement of its inhabitants. Where men 


political character of the Britiſh Nation, is {till one of the moſt illuſtrious which 


- 


have not yet begun to till the ground ; they are ſtill ſavage or barbarous. Where 
they have forſaken ban for trade and the arts of ney 4 ; they a are declining . 
into a ſecond and more unhappy barbariſm. 

The ardour and aflduity with which Agricultufe is not only praiſed among us 
as an Art, but alſo ſtudied as a Science, are unequivocal proofs, that the moral and 
the world has beheld. e 

Intelligent friends to their country, and to virtuous induſtry, conſider the inſtitu- 
tion of a Board of Agriculture, as an act peculiarly honourable to the preſent Parlia- 
ment. Its enquiries and other exertions, if conducted with energy ſuſhcitently active, 
and with views ſufficiently enlarged, muſt of neceſſity, contribute more eflentially to 
improve and eſtabliſh the public and private happineſs of the nation, than all the 
projects of clamorous, political Reformers. SWIFT did not greatly err, when he 
pronounced him who ſhould teach how to produce two blades of graſs, whete only 
one had grown before, to be the firſt among the benefactors of mankind. 


N 0 art or ſcience ſtands infulated and abſolutely alone. Thoſe relations which 


are the objets of the Science of Agriculture, are inſeparably intermixed with others 


referring to all the. various diviſions of human knowledge. The chem i/t is intereſted, 
in the examination of the qualities of ſoils and manures z the natural philoſopher, i in 


the contrivance and the ule of all thoſe inſtruments by which force i is applied, upon 


ot 8 the 


* 


<3») 
che principles of bydroftatics or mechanics, to the operations of huſbandry ; natural 
hiſtory in all its branches, is uſeful to direct the ceconomy of the farm, and receives, 
in its turn, new illuſtration from it; the true elements of political economy, are to be 
ſought, as well in the train of the farmer's tranfactions, as in thoſe of the manufac- 
turer, and the merchant: Agriculture is the nurſing mother of | all the mechanic arts, 
and they are all her handmaids : ; among the fine arts, architecture and gardening are 
in rien connected with Agriculture. —Of fach extenſive importance are agri- 
cultural enquiries to the improvement of Science and Art. 
The peculiar circumſtances of the HeBuDz, and the complicated cauſes upon 
which the Perfection or inperkeckion of their agriculture muſt ever depend, oblige 
me to introduce, in the following eſſay, a greater variety of collateral information, 


than would be requiſite in an account of the huſbandry of an inland county. Agri- 


1 


>, 


culture will be my firſt object, not the only one. 


SECTION 
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ABSTRACT OF THE COMMON HISTORY OF ALL THE HEBUD RK. 


| HE HBV Dx are a ſeries of more than fifty iſles, various in extent and confi. 
1 | guration, and irregularly ſcattered along the north-weſt coaſt of Scotland, 
between the fifty-fifth and the fifty-ninth degrees of northern latitude, the ſixth and 
the eighth degrees of weſtern longitude. | 
The ancient hiſtory of theſe iſles is obſcure, as that of Scandinavia, of Scotland, 
of Ireland. They might be deſcried 1 in the commercial adventures of the Phœni- | 
cians and the Greeks, They were viewed by the Romans, in the circumnavigation 
of Agricola s fleet round the Britiſh coaſts. Their firſt inhabitants, known to hiſto- 
ry, were Celts, of the ſame race as the poſſeſſors of the contiguous ſhores of Scot- 
land and Ireland. 
Thoſe firſt poſſeſſors of the | Hebudz were not numerous. They were e thinly 
_ diſperſed among the iſles, In one was perhaps a ſingle family; in another, two or 
three ; in a third, a tribe, formidable by ſtrength and numbers to their feeble neigh- 
bours : many iſles probably were entirely uninhabited. By the information of ancient 
records, and, even more certainly, by the appearance of thoſe trunks of trees which 
are enden dug up from deep beds in the moraſſes; we learn, that, in the re- 
mote age, in which they began to be firſt occupied by mankind, ſome of theſe iſles 
muſt have been, if not wholly, at leaſt partially covered with wood. ter; and ſome. 
other wild animals, frequented the hills and thickets. Fiſhes were abundant on the 
3 But, the people were without ingenuity or induſtry; wad their condition 
was miſerable. Caves in the rocks, or huts of rude and inconvenient ſtructure, 


were their only dwellings. Averſe to fiſhing, they truſted chiefly to the chace for 


- ſubſiſtence. To return unſucceſsful from huntin g, was often to return to certain 


death by famine, | But, . had contrived to frame ſmall open boats. Hunger, and 
3 | | | | A 2 5 Dk | the 
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the want of adequate employment, made them fierce and reſtleſs. They roamed a- 


bout from iſle to iſle ; contended with one another for food, like ravenous beaſts of 
prey ; and, as they became acquainted with people more induſtrious and more 
opulent, ſought to acquire by rapine thoſe accommodations of life, which their 
local circumſtances ſeemed to deny them. But, ancivilized humanity is unequal 


to a condition ſo forlorn and hazardous. The population of theſe iſles received 


from time to time, various ſupplies of unfortunate wanderers from happier ſitua- 
tions, yet could not maintain itſelf ; but was continually waſted with a conſump- 
tion not leſs rapid or leſs fatal, than that which luxury and vice e produce in the 
great towns of modern Europe. | | | V 

In the mean time, civilization began to dawn on South Britain, and induſtry 
to be there excited. _ Breeds of tame animals were cultivated. Arts were intro- 
duced by che commercial nations from the ſhores and iſles of the Mediterranean, 
who came to enrich themſelves by exporting the natural productions of Britain, 


New arts, new plants and grains, new domeſtic animals were in like manner, 


received from Germany, Gaul, and Spain. The Romans entered the iſland ; ex- 
tended their conqueſts to the Grampian mountains, and the Vergivian ſea; and 


Britain was received within the ſphere of the cilivized world. Chriſtianity 
followed the career of the 18 1 The ſyſtem of life and manners was 
tha almoſt wholly changed. . | | 
Among ſavage and barbarian tribes, the progreſs of improvements is indeed | 
ſlow. But once originated, they neceſſarily advance and diffuſe themſelves. Hor- | 
ſes, oxen, ſheep, came to conſtitute the wealth of the Caledonians, as of the South 
Britons. They were ſoon coveted. by the Hebudians, and ſome of them ſoon propa- 


gated in the Hebudæ. Chriſtianity and agriculture were introduced together into theſe 


iſtes, by Columba and his diſciples. As the iſlanders were converted from Paganiſm, 


the mitigation thus produced upon their fierce fpirits, the example of their venerable 


þ inſtructors, the new arts and accommodations that accompanied the progreſs of this 


new religion, operated all together, to turn them, for the firſt time, from irregular 
and ill-directed toils, and from the incefſant renewal of ſavage warfare, to peace- 
| 8 P 
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ful induſtry, and to the cultivation of the milder arts. But, the natural circum- 


ſtances of theſe Iſles, could not admit any extraordinary civilization of their inhabi- 
tants, while all around were equally barbarous,--It is worthy to be here remarked, 
that the obſervances of that ſuperſtition which was engrafted upon genuine Chriſ- 
tianity, firſt urged theſe iſlanders to avail themſelves familiarly of the abundant 
means of fubBitence provided for them, in the immenſe diverſity of fiſhes on their 
ſhores, | 80 
Had the progeels of induſtry and civility been yet more rapid 1 in theſe iſles, and 
more powerful in its effects, it muſt, nevertheleſs, have been defiroyed by the rav- 
ages and conqueſts of the Pagans of Scandinavia, in the eighth and inch centuries. 
Their piracies and invaſions, in this period, — of Ireland, of Scotland, of England, 
of the coaſt of France, are ſufficiently Famous in the hiſtory of modern Europe. 
The wh iſlands on the northern and weſtern coaſts of Scotland, were among the 
earlieſt of their 1 conqueſts. : Man, with the Hebudæ, were erected into 
a ſeparate kingdom ; the ſovereign of which was underſtood to be a feudatory 
dependent, eee on the king of Norway, and ſometimes on the Daniſh: 
monarch of Dublin. In this conqueſt, the religious eſtabliſhments i in the Hebudæ, | 
| were plundered and ruined by the Pagan Norſe-men. Induſtry 11 naſcent civility | 
were, at the ſame time, checked in their firſt ſpring ; ravage and deſolation were 
ſpread wide through every iſle. The conquerors built thoſe round forts, of which 
many ruinous remains are yet Fe in the Hebudæ; made theſe iſles Places of re- 
treat from their piratical expeditions ; ; ſtored here their booty; ; here revelled in tlie 
occaſional enjoyment of plenty purchaſed with their blaod 3. and muſtered here their. 
fleets, When the ſeaſon for adyenture returned. By them were almoſt all thoſe con- 
venieneies of life made known in the Hebudz, which were -already common on 
the coaſts which they from time to time, alarmed and plundered. They were, by 
degrees, converted to Chriſtianity, and the religious eſtabliſhments reſtored. 
But, religion 1s only one among a number of cauſes, to whoſe influence the bu- | 
man character is ſubject. The fierce FEET of theſe people, was not greatly ſoftened 
by their converſion. | Civil union and ſubordination were extremely imperſet a- 
. 3 5 ä es 227 mong 
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| mong them, Whenever they were not employed abroad, inteſtine broils prevailed ; 
their ſwords were turned upon their own bowels ; and every man's hand againft his 
neighbour. The iſle of Man was, by theſe means, ſoon divided from the Hebudz. 
Each of the larger of theſe iſles was often held in a ſort of ſeparate dominion, by 
a particular lord. The Scots ſometimes, at times the Danes of Ireland, but, moſt 
frequently the Norwegians attacked the des, and claimed their homage. At 
length, after a variety of fregyies, the ſovereignty of the Hebude was, in the end 
of the thirteenth century, finally relinquiſhed by the Norwegians and Danes ; and 
© the king of the Scots became, at leaſt nominally, ſupreme lord of the Illes, Toy | 
they were in fact poſſeſſed boy the powerful tribe of Macdonald. ) 
But, the policy of the government of the Hebudze was not improved, nor was 
their population augmented, immediately upon their union to the kingdom of Scot- 
land. The feudal laws, modified by the cuſtoms of clanſhip, were ill calculated to 


promote improvements. Horſes were however, introduced. Oxen and goats, theſe 


| people had before poſſeſſed. A few ſheep, were at length added to their tame ani. 


mals. Some very ſcanty quantities of bread-corn again began to be, here and there 
raiſed. Of garden-vegetables, we do not now know; that any, unleſs perhaps 


peaſe and beans, were cultivated, even on the continent of Scotland. Their 


cattle afforded them abundance of milk and butter. They learned, by degrees 
to manufacture from the wool of their ſheep, ſome articles of cloghing more comfort- 
able than the undreſſed and ſhaggy ſkins which they had been once accuſtomed to 
wear. They were now a mingled race of Scots and Norwegians. Their manners 
were turbulent and prædatory. Their ferocity Rill reſiſted almoſt every endeavour 

of the Scottiſh monarchs; to reduce them to ſomething like the order of civilization. 
In the mean ns the arts of firſt neceſſity had made ſome progreſs i in Scotland. ? 
Free burghs were erected, | And trade began to eſtabliſh itſelf, The dealer in cattle, 
the maltſter, the clothier, the Kcinner, and the fiſherman were the firſt who acquired 
yo in this country, by commercial tranſactions, and by the practice of mechanic 
The natural Productions of a ruder and a more thinly inhabited country always 
is _ by a neceſſary progreſs, into the neareſt more. populous, and more eultivated 

| country. 


— 


© PI 
country, Horſes, black cattle, ſheep, perhaps woollen ſtuffs, were, even at that 
period, exported out of Scotland, into England ; from the more' remote and wilder 
diſtricts of Scotland, into the ſouthern, and eaſtern diſtricts, which were, for the * 
or part, the moſt populous, and the beſt cultivated ; from the Hebudz, to the con- 
tiguous diſtriQs on the main-land, Money and articles of artificial manufacture, 
were received in return.. Thus were the manners of the Hebudians ſomewhat 
ſoftened, their notions of life enlarged, and their induſtry lightly excited. But, the 
obſervances of the Roman Catholic religion, have been remarked to be peculiarly 
favourable to the fiſheries, Tt became very early neceſſary to provide ſtores of 
_ falted fiſh, againſt Lent. The ſhores of Scotland, eaſtern, northern, and weſtern, 
were frequented by immenſe ſhoals of fiſhes of a great variety of ſpecies. The fiſh- 
ing on their coaſts became i in the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the fixteenth centu- 
ries, the great ſource of wealth to the induſtrious Scots. Conſiderable towns aroſe, 
which were ſupported and enriched chiefly by the fiſhing. Fiſhes taken on the Scottiſh 
coaſts, and cured in Scotland, were exported to England, to F landers, to France, to 
Spain, to Italy. The Hebudæ, lying in the very middle of the richeſt ſcene of the 
2 fiſhery, were neceſſarily benefited by it, in no inconſiderable degree. Their inhabit- 
_ ants, although ferocious and inhoſpitable, had unavoidable intercourſe with the fiſh-. 
ers. They became, ſome of them, trading fiſhermen, obe. The commodities 
of moſt of the trading and manufacturing countries in Europe were conveyed, in 
ſmaller or larger quantities, to the Hebudæ. The temper of theſe people was ſenſi- 
bly mitigated, and their ſyſtem of life improved. 1 | 
The importance of theſe Illes was thus increaſed in the eyes of all Scotland. The 
two laſt of the ſix Jameſes who reigned in Scotland only, were peculiarly anxious 
to promote their improvement. The circumnavigation of James the fiſh, round 
the Hebude, 1s well known ; James the ſixth, whoſe conſideration for the intereſts 
of trade and manufactures, was diſtinguiſhed among other things, by the erection of 
a number of new burghs on the eaſt coaſt of Fife, had conceived very extenſive, 
and not injudicious projects for the improvement of the Hebudæ. The Reformation. 


had likewiſe given A powerful impulſe, which. rouſed almoſt all the people of... . 


a2 Scotland 


* 

Scotland to energetic exertion, and ſeemed to promife to produce every where ef- 
feects the moſt beneficial, on their moral character, and on their civil and political 
condition. | 

But, the acceſſion of James to the throne of England, withdrew his « cares from 
the diſtant extremities of kis Scottiſh dominions, The infant ſpirit of improvement 
and ingenious induſtry, was ſoon ſuffered to n among the Scots. The Dutch 
became our com AD in the fiſheries ; by degrees engroſſed thoſe markets which 
the Scots had once ſupplied ; and thus ſnatched from the hands of our anceſtors, the 
natural riches of their own ſeas. The Gſhing towns on our coaſts declined. The bar- 
| bariſm, the indolence, the poverty, the rapacious ferocity of the Hebudians were 
confirmed. In the civil wars which followed, all Scotland was ravaged, with all its 
dependencies, Nor was it, till after the reſtoration of order and tranquillity, that 
the Scots became ſenfible, that the invading Engliſh had taught them ſome beneficial 


arts, and had impoſed ſome reſtraints upon their turbulence, which were in time to 


| compenſate the evils which their invaſion had inflicted. The uſe of pot-herbs, the Fn, 


art of cultivating them, the tanning of leather, and the making of ſhoes were firſt 
introduced 3 into Inverneſs-ſhire by the ſoldiers of Cromwell and Monk. From Inver- 
neſs-ſhire, and other ſtations of the Engliſh ſoldiers, thoſe beneficial arts ſlowly found 
their way into the Hebudæ. The ſubſequent reigns of Charles the Second, and of | 
James the Seventh, waſted Scotland and its dependencies by one continued conteſt be- 
tween Preſbyterianiſm and E piſcopacy, and by the ſeverities exerciſed by jealous 

monarchy, upon 2 wild enthuſiaſtic licentiouſnels, which ſtruggled even. againſt the 

neceſſary reſtraints of order. In this period, the barbariſm and ferocity of the High- 
landers and Handers feem to have been rather exaſperated and renewed, than miti- 
85 gated and civilized: What was peculiarly unfortunate for the iſlanders —they had, 
ever ſince the Reformation, been induſtriouſſy detached from their ancient Popiſh 
teachers; yet, Preſbyteri ian miniſters and fchoolmaſters had not. been fent among them 
with fuſlicient care. The inhabitants of the ſoath-weſt Highlands and the adjacent 


? 


iſles, however, were for the greater part adherert⸗ to the Houſe of Argyle; and by 


conſequence, 


( 9 ) 


conſequence, during the reigns above-mentioned, warm and active partizans of the 


Preſbyterian cauſe. 
The Revolution | reſtored to Scotland a degree of comparative tranquillity. Its 
effects were felt in the Hebude, Theſe iſlanders were now left far a time, to feed 
their horſes, oxen, and ſheep; to hunt the roes on their hills, and to rob the bird- | 
neſts on their cliffs ; to drag the fiſhes that ſwarmed on their ſhores ; to dig up here 
| and there a few feet of ground, to receive their ſcanty ſowings ; and to gather in 
. their blaſted crops,— in peace, interrupted only by a feuds. 5 But, the TY 
eries were engroſſed by the Dutch. The Highlanders and Iſlanders ſpoke a pecu- 
liar language, by which the influx of inſtruction from the Lowlanders, was rendered 
almoſt impoſſible. They had arms in their hands, and were proud of their ancient 
martial independence. Public roads were not yet opened through Scotland; poſts 
and packet- boats were not yet eſtabliſhed i in ſufficient numbers ; mercantile travel- 
lers could not with ſafety adventure among a people, who were, as yet, even pro- 
verbially thieviſh and rapacious. The moſt patriotic alſo of the Scots, infected 
with the predominant ſpirit of the age, turned their cares from the cultivation of 
internal advantages, to the eſtabliſhment of a diſtant ſettlement, in which their en- 
| deavours were maliciouſly thwarted, and their views finally diſappointed. 

The acceſſion of a new family to the Britiſh throne, and a rebellion of the 
Highland Clans ſoon enſued, This rebellion was quaſhed. It drew the attention 


8 of Government, more than i it had been for a long while turned, upon that quarter 


of che Kin gdom, in which the rebellion had ariſen, Some awful examples of ſevere 
public juſtice were exhibited. Soothing applications were employed. Garrifons 
were eſtabliſhed to check. Highways were formed, for ready avenues of communi- 
cation. Something more of order, and ſomething more of civility, was introduced 
into the Highlands, and by conſequence, into the contiguous Hebudian iſles. A 
new ray of light was directed upon theſe extremities of the empire; and a new | 
_ excitement applied to their yet liſtleſs induſtry. The intercourſe between the 
remoteſt Highlands and the Lowlands was now gradually facilitated and increaſed. ' 


The Highlands and the Weſtern Iſles began to take, in an eminent degree, the cha- 
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rater of a breeding country for the human fpecies ; affording ſupplies to recruit 
the waſted population of the great towns, and the more cultivated diſtricts of Scot- 
| Tand, and even of England, But the fiſheries were ſtill neglected, or proſecute _ 
only by OO, and proved little beneficial to the Hebudians, or the Scots in 
general. 

Yet another rebellion enſued. And the readineſs, with which too many of the 
Highlanders and Iſlanders engaged in it, ſhewed their condition and manners to be 
in no very forward ſtate of improvement. It was defeated. _ The diſtricts, Is 
which it had been firſt kindled, were ravaged by the victors, with cruel and rapa- 
| cious barbarity. New meaſures were immediately employed to civilize the High- 
landers, to ſubject their country to the permanent authority of Government, and to 
render it every where more eaſily and ſafely acceſſible. They were deprived of the 
privilege of wearing arms The chiefs were diveſted of their hereditary juriſdie- 


tions. New highways were conducted among the Straths and mountains, The 


uſe of the ancient Highland dreſs—a compound of the Roman dreſs with that of 


the old Anglo-Saxons—was aboliſhed. Sunk in deſpondency, in conſequence of the 
unfortunate iſſue of this ſecond rebellion, the Highlanders yielded to the impreſ- 
fion ; and an aſtoniſhing change was thus wrought upon their character. 
| Political economy was now cultivated in Britain, with wiſer intelligence than 
formerly. The true principles of trade, of manufactures, of huſbandry, were daily 
better underſtood. The Commiſſioners upon the Forfeited Eſtates, and the Truſtees 
for Fiſheries, Manufactures, and Improvements, had duties intruſted to them, which 
were directed almoſt excluſively, to the amelioration of the national economy. | 
They were- not idle. Many of their views were enlightened ; many of their 
| ſchemes judicious ; - amidſt much diſappointment, there was ſtill much accompliſhed. 
Improvements, attempted on the forfeited eſtates, were among the moſt ſucceſsful 
ef their labours; ſtill eneouraging induſtry, and forcing cultivation on the domains 
of barrenneſs. Every ſuch improvement, even on the lower confines of the High- 
lands, ſpread by flow undulation over the whole Highlands and Iſles, The cares 
of the 66 1 for propagating Chriſtian a knowledge” had, at the ſame time, be- 
neficial 
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neficial effects upon the ſtate of the Hebudæ. The Hebudians were, by theſe, en- 


lightened with a ſpecies of knowledge highly favourable to induſtry, and to the 
comfort of life; the . with the Lowlands was rendered: more familiar and 
eaſy; t their numbers were counted, and their importance, as a part of the nation, 
was made better known, Agricultural improvements, too, had lately begun to be 
vigorouſly proſecuted in Scotland. Already had they aſtoniſhingly fertilized and en- 
riched ſeveral of the ſouthern counties. The fame of this had, at laſt, reached 
even to the Hebudz. The Hebudians began to turn themſelves, with new alacri- 
ty and diligence, to the raifing of grain. Of that moſt uſeful of vegetables, the 
potatoe-plant, they were already poſſeſſed. They were ſoon encouraged alſo to a- 
_ vail themſelves more induſtriouſſy of their natural advantages for the fiſnery. They 
were taught to burn into kelp the ſea-weeds on their ſhores. As the opulence and 
population of Scotland i in general, and of England were augmented, the horſes, and 
eſpecially the black cattle of the Hebudz found a better market. The Hebudians | 
learned alſo to prefer ſheep, as in certain circumſtances, a ſpecies of farm-ftock 
better ſuited to their climate, and to the face of their country. 

Emigrations to America, and levies of ſoldiers mi ight UPRIE the n of 
theſe iſles, immediately before the laſt war, and during its continuance. But, it 
* appear that they have gained much ſince its cloſe. The views of the proprie- 
tors of the lands have become more liberal and enlarged. Societies and individuals 
have examined, witlr increaſing care, the ſtate of theſe iſles, and have drawn the 
attention of the public, more completely than ever, upon the national advantages 
which may be derived from their farther cultivation. Merchants, manufacturers, | 
and farmers, from the more improved diftrits of Britain, have gone to ſettle in the 
Highlands, and in theſe Hles ; and the mative inhabitants, indignant at ſeein g ſtran gers 
enrich themſelves, where they could find only want and wretchedneſs, have been 


rouſed to emulate their induſtry, and have not contended in vain.—(Vitz Sanctorum 


Scotize, a ]. Pinkerton editze ; Buchanan Hiſtoria Scotiæ; Forduni Scotichronicon, 
1 Bedz Hitt, Eccleſiaſtica, lib. 1. &c. Martin's Weſtern Iſles; Campbell's 
Political Survey; Collection of the Acts of the Scottiſh Parliaments ; Swinton” s Dic- 

tionary of the $tatutes, &c.) 5 | | 
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Accor OF THE HEBUDIAN ISLES, ONE BY ONE, EXPLAINING THE PECULIAR 
| CIRCUMSTANCES OF EACH,—AND IN THEIR ORDER, ADVANCING FROM NORTH: 


TO SOUTH. 
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1. Extent, a Natural State of the Country. 


EWIS, the mo northern of theſe iſles, 1s comprehended within the ſhire of 
Roſs. Its form is triangular ; the length of the ſides being, from the point 


L 


of Neſs to Maliſta, forty miles, — from Maliſta to Wins * one miles, — 


from Wallums again to the point of Neſs, thirty ſix miles. 

The aſpe& of the country in this iſland, is, in the interior parts, boggy and moun- 
tainous; upon the more, flat, interſected by various arms of the ſea; and deſtitute 
of wood, except only a few birches and- hazels, with heath and ſome kindred 


ſhrubs. The ſoil is, in the interior country, a black peat-earth, or a light gravel ; — 


on the ſhore, a ſand not unſuſceptible of culture and fertilization. The peat-earth 


has probably been formed, in a good meaſure, by the decay of thoſe woods, with which 


this iſland is ſaid to have been once extenſively covered. Here and there are con- 


ſiderable ſtrata of red clay, of which earthen veſlels are made. Springs, lakes, and | 


rivulets, ſcattered through the iſland, furniſh, in all parts, abundance of freſh water. 


As to the climate ; ; the Spring is commonly cold and backward ; Summer, warm,; 


Autumn, accompanied with profuſe rains; Winter, without long and ſevere froſts, 


or very weighty falls of ſnow, but with conſtant winds, and theſe ſtormy and ſharp- 


iy cold. Among i its wild animals, this iſle Rill has deer or roes, Prodigious num- 


bers of wild fowls, of my different. ſpecies, frequent the ſhores, the lakes, and the 


cli 
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cliffs of the mountains; among others, the eider gooſe, of which the down is ſo pre- 


cious. Immenſe ſhoals of fiſhes, of an innumerable diverſity of ſpecies, haunt the 


coaſts ; ; herrings, cod, ling, haddocks, whitings, ſkate, turbot, mackerel, &c. 
. Ito Inhabitants, and Cultivation: ms inhabitants of this Aland, under theſe 
natural eircumſtances, are, in number, about four thouſand eight hundred, ex- 
clufive of children under eight years of age. They are ſcattered, for the moſt part, 
in ſingle families, or cluſters of two or three families, around the coaſt, or through 8 
che interior parts of the iſland. Some large tracts are without inhabitants ; while, 
upon others, the population is more cloſely aſſembled together. On the eaſt fide of 
the iſle, is the town or village of Stornoway, containing ſome ante of inhabitant; 
accommodated with a cuſtom-houſe, and a poſt-office; carrying on a ſmall trade in 
fiſhes, kelp, feathers, and ſkins, Theſe people manufacture for their own domeſtic uſe, 
linen and woollen cleths, ſhoes, and ſtockings. They burn the ſea weeds on their 
ſhores into kelp. They take the fiſhes in the ſurrountling ſeas, for exportation, no leſs 
than for their ordinary food. For exportation, too, much more. than for immediate. 
uſe at home, they collect the down and feathers of their fowls, with the ſkins of their 
quadrupeds, tame and wild. Since nn. is connected with alſiduous and well- 
directed induſtry, even more intimately than is generally imagined, it may not be 1 im- 
pertinent to add here, that the inhabitants of Lewis are inſtructed by the pariſh mini- 
ſters, catechiſts, and ſchoolmaſters, numerous in a e proportion to the number | 
of the inhabitants, although not in proportion to the extent of the iſland. 
But the chief property of theſe Iſlanders conſiſts 1 in Jarmaſtocb, and in the produce- 
of the lands. Sheep, goats, hogs, black cattle, horſes, of ſmall breeds, yet valuable, 
— the horſes for ſtrength and activity, the hogs for the uncommon delicacy and fine fla- 
vour of their pork and bacon, — the black cattle at once for ſhape and for the excellence 
of the beef, the ſheep for their richly flavoured mutton: Theſe are the tame animals 
with which the farms of Lewis are ſtocked. The annual exports of all theſe ſpecies 
of animal ſtock are conſiderable. With the kelp, of which about two hundred tons 


are. annually burnt, they contribute greatly towards the payment of the landlord's. 
rents. 
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| Theſe have, within no very long period of time, been increaſed, without any 
oppreflion of the tenantry, from one thouſand to two thouſand five hundred pounds 
Of the lands, but a ſmall proportion has yet been . under culture. The 


farms are large. Agriculture is regarded but as a ſecondary object. The bogs or 


moraſſes have not yet been drained ; nor the moors cleared of their heath. The 


Caſchrom, and Caſdireach, two ſpades each of a peculiar form; the RzJle, or Sickle plough, 


(this is nearly of the figure which Mr Holdiſworth, in his admirable notes on Virgil's 


Georgics, aſcribes to the old Roman plough ;) the old Scottiſh plough, and the harrow, 


are the inſtruments employed to prepare the ground for receiving the ſeed. The plough | 
1s drawn by horſes. Sea weeds cut with the fickle, or ſuch as are caſt by the waves 
upon the beach, afford an excellent manure. The lateneſs and coldneſs of the ſpring gives 
a late led. time. The rains alſo of autumn render the harveſt late and difficult. Finding 


manure on the ſea ſhore, and wanting carts and roads for its conveyance through the. 


interior country, theſe people cultivate an indifferent ſoil, and the ſteep declivities of 


rocks upon the coal, to the neglect of tracts of ground more worthy of cultivation, 


* 
but more remote from manure. Potatoes are planted commonly, not in rows, but in 
broad beds, with deep furrows. Here, as every where elſe, that manuring, watering, 
pulverization, accumulation of ſoil, removal of rocks, and clearin g away of the roots 


and ſeeds of noxious plants, which neceſſarily take place in the culture of potatoes, are 


8 found to be the moſt ſucceſsful preparatives for rich crops of grain. One Summer-taſk 


which interferes moſt unfayourably with the labours of Agriculture, is the cutting, 
with the drying, and the carrying of peats. When hay Harveſt arrives, the hay is 


: commonly cut down with left-hand fickles ; nor is the proceſs of drying it, ſuch as 


either to require the leaſt labour poſlible, or not to wither the graſs more than is ne- 


ceſſary. Draught-carriages being hardly known ; hay and corn are alike conveyed 
from the field, in truſſes, on the backs of the horſes, and in burthens, by the men and 


women. The flail, conſiſting of a poliſhed Band. Ralf, and a ſupple, thicker, ſhorter, 
and often knotty,—bound together with a thong, —is the inſtrument for threſbin g. The 


ſtraw of the _” is Winter- Wader for the cattle. That of the barley having, in the 


reapin g. 


* 
reaping, been pulled up by the roots, not cut down, is reſerved for thatching. Quern 
or hand-mills are yet in uſe for grinding meal. Dried ſkins are bored into fieves for 
ſifting it. Such is the Agriculture of the Iſle of Lewis. But, it muſt be added, that 
the increaſing trade and population of the town of Stornoway, with the liberal and 
judicious views of improvement which are purſued by Mr Humberſtone-Mackenzie of 
Seaforth, | the proprietor of the Iſland, if they have not the effect of turning the induſ- 

wry of the men of Lewis too excluſively into the directions of fiſhing, and making of kelp, 

are likely to rouſe agricultural induſtry by new and more powerful ſtimuli, to furniſh 
it with leſs aukward inftruments, to enlighten all its proceſſes, and to give a new anima- 
tion to all its labours.—(See Campbell's Political Survey, vol. 1. 4to, from page 616, tO 
625. Report made to the General Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland, by a miſſion of 


miniſters who viſited this and the other Hebudæ, in 1765. Knox's Tour, p. 190, &c.). 


II. HARRIS. 


1. 1 xtent, and Natural Circumfancer. 


HE Iſle of Harris, having on its eaſt ſlide, a channel by * it IS ſeparated 
TI from Sky, on the weſt the Atlantic Ocean, and on the ſouth, a narrower found, 
dividing it from North Uiſt, is on the north, connected with Lewis, by a narrow 
iſthmus, which, at low water, 1s left entirely dry, and even by the flowing tide but 
- partially covered. This Iſle has been eſtimated. to be from twenty-two to thirty miles 
in length, from five to fifteen in breadth. With thoſe adjacent Illets which are alſo 
comprehended in the pariſn of Harris, it has been more accurately reckoned at forty 
eight miles in length, and twenty four miles in its greateſt breadth. 

The face of the country 1s, in this Iſie, for the greater part, rocky and mountain- 
ous; the hills ſubſiding, only on the weſt fide, into a narrow plain, which extends 
along the ſhore, and being on that fide alſo green up to the ſummits; while, on the 
eaſt coaſt, their angles leave here and there a few ſpots for caltivation ; and in 
the northern diſtri, contiguous to the iſthmus of Tarbert, and denominated the Foreſt, 
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13 
although deſtitute of wood, they preſent a wild aſſemblage of conical mounts, among 
which men have never yet attempted to fix their habitations. The whole coaſt is in- 
dented with creeks and inlets of the ſea, On the weſt fide there are two tracts of ſand, 
which are overflowed only by high tides ;. and which, if they could be reſcued from the 
invaſion of the waves, might prove very valuable for cultivation. The ſoil is thin, and 
gravelly upon the des of the hills ; in other places, bog or moſs; and only on a pro- 
portion of the Iſle, ee very ſmall, a loam of a character to invite culture. 


— 8 


Here and there, indeed, are a few ſpots of a rich black earth, which ſeems to be almoſt 


pure reſidue of vegetable matter, plentifully impregnated with oils. The wild quadru- 


peds, the fowls, and the fiſhes of Harris, are the ſame as thoſe of Lewis; ſprings, rivulets, 
and larger collections of water are ſufficiently numerous in Harris, as well as In Lewis. 
The cuddy-fiſh, not previouſſy mentioned, is frequently found in the moſt extraordi- 
nary abundance, on all theſe coaſts, and is commonly the ſureſt reſource of the poor. 


Salmon enter the rivulets ; and excellent black trouts are caught in the lakes. 


2. Tnbabitante, and A a The population of the nariſh of Harris has in- 


<reaſed rapidly within theſe laſt fourteen years ; from one thouſand, eight hundred 
and five, to two thouſand, five hundred, and thirty ſix ſouls. But, in this enume- 
ration are included the inhabitants of various contiguous Iflets, appendages to Harris, : 


The ſimpler and more neceſſary mechanic arts are practiſed 3 in the Iſland. Kelp i is 
che ſtaple article of its exportation. In the manufaQure of kelp, the men of Harris 
are eminently expert. They are employed i in it, chiefly, from April to September. 
The tackſmen of the ſhores are the. proprietors of the ſea-weeds. The labourers 
receive, according to the varying advantages or difficulties of the "WEIRD, 4 13 
41 10. L. 11 [3 L. 2:10. or L. 3, a ton, for the collecting of the ſea-weeds, wt for 
manufacturing them into kelp. In this labour, about three hundred and fifty hands 


are employed for five or fix weeks, in uninterrupted work, every dry ſummer. To 


the tackſmen, proprietors of the kelp thus prepared, it has uſually brought the price of 
I. 5. or L.6. a ton. 7 5 
N nrnerous and diverſified” in their ſpecies, is is the Ales on the coal, yet, it 


does 


V 


does not appear, that the inhabitants of Harris take any conſiderable quantities of fiſhes, 


£xcept for domeſtic uſe. T he late Captain Macleod of Harris made ſome encourag- 
ing attempts at the more extenſive Denen of the fihery, immediately upon the 
coaſts of this Ifland. But the duties upon ſalt and coals have been long unfavourable 
to the pihoties, and to the general improvement of all theſe Iſlands. Six ſloops, be- 
longing to Harris, are employed in the fiſhery, and the exportation of Kelp, 

The whole number of black cattle in Harris, and its dependencies, are computed to 
be 2460; the breeding cows, goo. The breed is ſmall. As the quality of the paſtures | 
vary, the price of a full-grown cow or ox for the market alſo varies from J. I. to I. 2. 
JI. 2: 10. L.3. or L.3: 3. Of the ſheep, which are alſo of a diminutive breed, the 
number may be, 11,000, Sixteen of their fleeces make but a ſtone of wool; a ewe 
and her lamb are ſold at Whitſunday, for 3s ad; a ewe or wedder, at Martinmas, 
for 3s, or 3s 6d. The ſtone of wool i is ſold unwaſhed, for 85; waſhed, for 10s. Ie is 
all manufactured into lighter ſtuffs, or conrls cloth, and conſumed at home, wickout 
exportation. The beef and mutton of thoſe ſmall animals are uncommonly delicate and 
well-flavoured. 250 goats are alſo fed in Harris, and its dependent Iſlets. Theſe are 
ſold for the ſame prices as the ſheep. The number of horſes may be about 1000; of 
the ſame ſmall breed with thoſe of Lewis ;—for the moſt part, about ten years ago, 
commonly ſold for about L. 2. a head; but now riſen in value to L. 3: 3. and the beſt 
even to I. 4. or . 5. Some horſes of a larger breed have been recently imported 
for the draught and for the faddle ; as alſo aſſes for producing mules. Of the black 
h cattle, 200, an inconſiderable number, are annually exported to the main land, by the 
way of Sky; and, as it ſhould ſeem by their augmented price, ſome few of the 
ſmall horſes. . : | 

That very moderate proportion of the Jands of Harris, which 1s confidered by the 
poſſeſſors as fit for culture, 15 in many parts remarkably fertile. On the weſt ſhore ; ; 

on the bricks of the creeks, all around the ule, and here and there among the inte- 

nor hills, are the only ſcenes of cultivation. The better half at leaſt of the cultivated 

ground is not tilled with the plough, but dug and drefled with the Jugged and the 

crooked Jpades, Much of this a is of a ſoil approaching in its character to 
C | peat-carth. 


1 

5 . z g peat- earth. Where it is deep, a pborions, preparatory proceſs of trenching and drains i 

| ing, 1s requiſite, Sea-weeds are the ordinary manure. Theſe are - borne from the 

ö | | beach, moſt commonly on the backs of the cultivators. The manure: is then ſpread 

| thick upon the field, in beds, with regular intervals left for furrows. The furrow is 

| next cut with the ſpade; the turfs and clods ſpread over the manure ; and the whole 

{ | left in this condition, till the ſeaſon for ſowing, late in ſpring. 200 large creels of 

ſea-ware are the proportion of this manure neceſſary for the produce of a boll of 
barley, —or of 12 or 14 barrels of potatoes, the more common and profitable crop. 
The clods over the manure, are again broken with a hoe, at the time of ſowing: The 
barley is then ſown thin, or the potatoes are planted with a dibble. The harrowing 
of the ſoil over the feet with a hand-rake, terminates the labour. — Where the 
plough can be employed, the toil is leſs tedious and leſs painful. The produce of ; 
barley is in a favourable year, upon ground prepared with the ſpade, from 16 to 20. 
fold:—of potatoes, from 8 to 10 fold. Two ſucceſſive crops-of black cats are obtain- 
ed, after the barley or potatoes. On the fourth year, the land is left untilled; and it 
now affords excellent graſs. Beſide the ſea-weeds, abundance of ſea-ſhells : might be : 
uſed for manure, if Agriculture were more generally purſued in this Ifand: The : 
ſtorms of autumn are extremely. unfavourable to the ripening and the reaping of the 
crops. To eſcape. them, the corn is often cut down before it can be fully ripe. 

The barley , here as in Lewis, is plucked up by the roots. The oat ſtraw is uſed for 
fodder to the cattle that of the barley, for thatching. Every farmer has a kiln for 
drying his own corn. Querns are uſed for grinding, in the meaner families. The | 

principal tac&/men have each a ſmall mill for his own uſe, but not open to every co- 

| mer. The corn of every harveſt is conſumed uſually in ſeed and meal, before the 
. June. Thoſe who cannot purchaſe imported meal muſt then, for a while, 
content themſelves with milk and fiſh. The commons are extenſive ; incloſures few: 


cows, horſes, and ſheep. are left- to feed together promiſcuoully. 


The inhabitants, whoſe numbers have been above ſtated, whoſe induſtry thus culti- 
nes the iſland, and whoſe ſubſiſtence and enjoyments depend on its produce,—conkif 


of ſeveral ke, Ds oa: by F of rank and property. Mx Macrrop 


— 
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of Harris, the proprietor of the land of the iſland, recei ves, chiefly from tack/men, to 


whom it is let out in extenſive tracts, L. 888 ſterling, of yearly rent. Beſide the farms 


poſſeſſed by the tackſmen, here are ſinall tenant-farms, poſſeſſed each by a number of 


petty tenants, who live together in a village ; hold the farm by one common deed of 


tack ;- and have it parcelled out among them, in penny and farthing diviſions. The 


tackſmen's tenants differ from chats.” in ſituation, only by holding from the tackſmen, 


inſtead of the landlord „having no connektion with one another in their tenures, and 


ſeldom having formally executed leaſes. The tack/men's ſervants have their wages 


| aſſigned them, in paſture for a cow, a horſe, a breeding mare, and any number of 
ſheep, — a farthing diviſion of land for corn and potatoes, with a due proportion of ſea- 
ware for manure, — a Tail. yard. fuel, an allowance of a peck of meal a week, — 


beſide a day in the week allotted for the cultivation of their own little poſſeſſions. A 


young man, unmarried, and living in his maſter's family, receives L. 2 of yearly wages, 


with four pairs of ſhoes ; a female ſervant, in the ſame ſituation, only 6s. and 8d. with 


two pairs of ſhoes, for the year's ſervice. A workman, by the day, has from 8d. to 


rod. There is but one maſon in the iſland, and he a ftranger ; he has 1s. and 6d. 


for the Summer day? 8 work; only 18. for the work of a Winter day. The pariſh 


blackſmith has a ſalary of 2 pecks of meal, or 1s. from every farthing land ; and eats 
with his employers when called to work. The proceſles of ſpinning, weaving, and. 
dyeing, are very generally performed, all, by every family for themſelves. The beg- 
Sing Poor amount to about a two and thirtieth part of the whole population. The 
condition of the [callags or ſervants may be- deemed hard; not ſo much becauſe their 
labours are oppreſſive, or their wages unreaſonably ſmall; as becauſe they are too en- 


tirely excluded from the choice of variety of employments, and of ſuch a change of 


maſters, as ſeems neceſſary to give the labourer comfortable independence. — (See Mar- 


tin's Weſtern Ifles. Campbell's Political Survey, vol. I. p. 616, to 62 5. Report to 
the General Aſſembly, in 1766. Knox's Tour, p. 158, &c. Statiſtical Account of 


the Pariſh of Harris, in 1792, by the Rev. John Macleod, being numb. xxviii. of the 
. vol. of the Statiſtical Accouat of Scotland, publiſhed by Sir John Sinclair.) 


Ca Il. SCALPEY. 


E 


r 


CALPEY, one of the iſlands comprehended i in the ſame pariſh with Harris, lies in 

the mouth of Eaſt Loch-Tarbert, the arm of the ſea dividing Harris from 
Lewis, It is low, round, and covered with heath; broken every where by freſh wa- 
ter lakes, and arms of the ſea ; about 3 miles at its greateſt length ; ; having on its eaſt 
point, a light-houſe, from which it has been named by mariners, the Ne of Glaſs,. 
and near its weſtern extremity, two of the beſt natural harbours in all the Hebudæ. 
It is inhabited by two or three families; — from fifteen to twenty ſouls.—Its cultiva- 
tion is inconſiderable; and differs not, in any thing worthy of being mentioned, from 
that of Harris. (See Report to. the General — do * Meſſrs a Dick, 
&. Macleod's Account of Harris, Kc. ) 


. r NK N A N A E YT 


ARANSE V, belonging likewiſe to the pariſh of Harris, lies 3 miles N. N. W. 

from the iſle of Harris; is about 4 miles long; from one to two in breadth; 

high and rocky; ; and inhabited by about 140 fouls,—(Report, &c. as above. | 
Macleod's. Account of Harris.) | 


T 0&4 KK 


ak another inſular diviſion of the pariſh of Harris, lies from that ile, about 
half a mile N. W. conſiſts of one lofty rock, the diameter of which, at its baſe, 


may be 3 miles; and is inhabited by fifty ſouls, -(Macleod's. Account of Harris, &c.) 


VI. BERN E RE x. 


C 


TY ERNEREY lies about 8 miles 8. W. from Harris, one mile N. from North 
B Uiſt; is at 4 miles in length, 1+ mile in breadth ;. beautiful and fertile; al. 
though damaged on the ſouth ſide by the driving of the ſands. Its population, 1080 
koned thirty years ſince at 220 ſouls, has increaſed; ſo that, added to the population: 
of Pabbey, it amounts to 494 ſouls, : It is a part of the pariſh of Harris,—(Report to. 
General Aſfembly. Macleod's Account of Harris.) 


vi. P WB R E V. 


ABBEY, once the granary of Harris, lies 11 miles W. from Harris, a league 5 

N. W. from Bernerey. It is of a conic form; and riſes in che middle, to a 

l elevation. Its fertility has been greatly injured by the driving in of ſand, 

on its S. E. fide; on which, to the very ſummit of the cone, nothing but ſand is now 
to be ſeen. Its greateſt diameter may meaſure about two miles and a half. Its popu-- 

lation, in 1765, eſtimated at 120 ſouls, appears to have ſince increaſed. It belongs to 

the pariſh of Harris. (Report to the General Aſſembly. Macleod's Account of Har- 


ris.) 
VII. CAL LICGR Ax. 


1 ALLIGRAY, lying 4 miles S. W. from Harris, is about 2 miles long, 1 mile 
'S broad; —at the ſouth end, a deep uncultivated moraſs —3 ſandy ſoil, and well 
cultivated, at the north end. Its inhabitants are about 30 ſouls. It belongs to the. 
pariſh of Harris.—(Report.to the General Aſſembly. | Macleod's account of Harris.) 

1 IX. ENS E V. 
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} 
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E \ANSEY, lying only 3 miles S. W. from Harris, 1 mile N. from Calligray, from 
which it is divided by a narrow ſound, is about 2 miles in length, 1 in 


breadth; all over verdant, fertile, and well cultivated. In to the General Aſſem- 


bly. Macleod's Account of Harris.) 


Beſide theſe, there are various uninhabited iſles, as well in the northern, as in the 
ſouthern vicinity of Harris. On che north are Skeotiſvey, Iſey, the two Soeys, F lad- 
dey, and Gaaſkeir, io named from the wild geeſe by which it is frequented. On the ſouth 
are Hermitrey, Hulmitrey, Saartrey, Voterſey, Neartey, Opſey, Vukſer, Haey, 
Suurſey, Torogey, Scarvey, Lingey, Groey, Giliſey, Sagey, Stromy, Skeiley, Co- 
pey ; beſide many iſlets, rocks, and holms ; ſuch as Cuholme, Cuadholm, Codholm, 


EKecc. ſcattered through the ſound from Harris to North Uiſt.—— Several of theſe unin- 


habited iſlets may meaſure a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth. The reſt are 
ſmaller. Some afford good Summer paſture. They are moſtly overgrown with heath. 


The ſea-weeds on their ſhores are annually burnt for kelp. And ſome of the ſmal- 


ler inhabited iſlands, are provided with peats for fuel, from ſome of theſe uninhabited 
iſlands, at a conſiderable diſtance.—(Macleod's Account of Harris.) 
. NORTH din. 


E tent, and Natural Circumſtances. = 


RTR VIST lies about 9 miles ſouth from Harris, from which it is divided by” 


PUR? It is in length 26 miles, and in breadth, varies from 6 to 12 miles. Its weſ- 


that narrow ſound, in which are ſituated moſt of the ſmaller iſles, lately enume- 


9 
tern ſide is flat and ſandy. Rugged and rocky mountains, here and chers divided by 
moraſſes, ſtretch along the eaſtern fide. In the inland parts, are lakes of freſh water, 
abounding in fiſhes ; and the ſources of various Canal rivers, which communicate with. 
the fea, chiefly on the weſt fide, and afford large quantities of ſalmons. The tide en- 
ters theſe ſtreams, and often ſo rapidly, as to render the paſſage backwards and for- 
wards over them, not a little dangerous. The foil is on the hills, a thin gravel; in 
the moraſſes, black peat-earth ; on the level tracts along the heres, ſandy ; in but a 
very few ſpots, have culture or natural accidents produced that mixture of different 
earths with vegetable matter, which the huſbandman denominates loam, and which he- 
finds by yield the moſt readily to cultivation. Heath ſpreads over the hills. On the 
moraſſes, grows that long graſs well known through Scotland by the common name. 
of bent, unfit for paſture, but uſed for thatching, for ropes, and for ſome other ſimilar. 
purpoſes. By the ſea-fide, grows a ſort of natural colewort, named morran ; and rue,. 
| uſeful for dyeing a red colour, but now forbidden to be plucked up, leſt the removing of 
it promote that driving of the ſands which every where threatens to deſolate the level 
ſhores, Byiſgean, or wild ſherrat, is a frceulent root, which the common people boil, 
and iſe for potatoes or bread. Carmile roots, wild carrots, baldmony, hemlock, with 
the ſtrawberry, and cranberry plants, the juniper-buſh, and the bramble, alſo grow here. 
Eagles, hawks, vo. herns, crows, plovers, muirfowls, wood-cocks, ptarmigans, 
ſoland-geeſe,. gulls, wild-ducks and * ſtar-nags, faſgatars, and innumerable other 
land, but eſpecially water-fowls, are common to North Uiſt with the contiguous iſles. 
Pole- cats, weaſels, and deer leſs noxious, are among the wild quadrupeds. The cud- 


| dy, receiving in its third year” s growth the name of ſaith, 1n its fourth, that of ure, | 


5 and waxing through various gradations of bulk, to the ſize of the ſalmon, is the moſt 


plentiful of all the ſpecies of ſea-fiſhes which frequent theſe ſhores, Lyth, | cod, "WY 
rings, ling, ſand-eels, lobſters, crabs, clams, oyſters, wilks, periwinkles, cockles, 
muſcles, limpets, ſpout-fiſhes, and many other ſorts of ſhell-fiſhes are alſo numerous; 


otters, ſeals, dog-fiſhes, ſkates, ſwarm over the whole coaſts, 


ee and cue. — rie Iſland of North Vit is the property of Lord 
87 Macdonald | 
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Macdonald, It may contaia about 2000 inhabitants. It has been the policy of the 
-preſent proprietor, to reduce the poſſeſſions of the tackſmen to farms, not too extenſive 
to be managed and ſtocked without ſubſetting, but each cultivated by the perſon who holds 
ir in leaſe; and to raiſe the inferior tenantry from a ſecondary dependence upon the tackſ- 
men, to hold immediately from the landlord ; a policy this, which is ſaid to have indeed 
diſcontented the tackſmen, but which certainly tends to encourage the induſtry, and to 
improve the comfort of the poorer claſs.— The ſea-weeds on the ſhores of this, as well 
as of the other iſlands, are advantageouſly manufactured into kelp, From this iſland, as 
well as from thoſe which have been above deſcribed, very large quantities of kelp are 
annually exported. Horſes, black-cattle, ſheep, and goats, are the living. farm-ſtock. 
mY The exports of black - cattle are made by the way of Sky. The inſtruments and modes 

of agriculture are the ſame as in Harris. Some fields have been gained to the plough, 
by the draining of Zochs. Barley, potatoes, and black oats, are the common articles of 
| crop. Around North Lift, lie various Illets; all frequented by wild-fowls ; ſome 
affording paſture; moſt of them peats ; ; but all valued for the kelp, for which they 
afford materials, Of theſe Hiſber, at eight miles diſtance, is inhabited by ten families; 
Little Barrey, only one mile diſtant, by twelve families. — (See Report to the General 
am 5 Campbell's Survey, 1. 624, &c. Statiſtical Account, vol. xiii.) 


XL B ENBECDULA 


: ENBECULA 1s divided from North Viſt, by a ſound, ſeven miles broad. bs 

B circumference may be about ten miles. From South Uiſt it is ſeparated by a 
narrower and ſhallow ſound, fordable at low water. Its weſtern ſide is plain and fer- 
= tile; ; its eaſtern, mountainous, It has Mill the remains of an ancient nunnery upon it. 
. Its ſoil, animals, natural, and cultivated productions, are ſuch as have been deſcribed 
in the accounts of the more Northern Iſlands. Its population has been reckoned only 
together with that of South Viſt, and Eriſca.— Its Fern. is Macdonald of Clanron- 
Ald. | 
XII. E RIS C A. 
y 
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: RISCA is an appendage of the Pariſh of South Vit. Its extent is not large; 

E nor its population numerous. The natural ſtate of this Ille differs but in- 
confiderably from that of the others which have been deſcribed. The fiſhery, kelp, 
paſturage, and a little tillage, are the means 1t preſents for the maintenance of its in- 


habitants. It is not known to be diſtinguiſhed by quadrupeds, dives, or fowls peculiar 


to itſelf. 


— The eagles common through all theſe iſles, have been occaſionally made 
the inftruments of a ſingular ſpecies of theft. Some of the idler and more miſ- 
| chievous peaſants, ſeeking out an eagle's neſt, ſew up the eaglet's anus. Thus cocks to 

void their excrements, they ſhriek continually from pain. The parent eagles, miſtak- 
ing this ſhrieking for the cry of unſatisfied hunger, return inceſſantly for lambs, Kids, 
and ſhes. The neſt is loaded with freſh proviſions. In the evening, the thief ſteals 
to it; gives a temporary relief to che burſting eaglets; ; again ſtitches up their funda- 


ments; ; and carries off the ſuperfluous provigons 1 which the old eagles have laid in. 


Ll 


But this praies 1 is now diligently checked. 


x. 2307 r n u 


— Natural State. 


OUTH VIST, contiguous a at its northern extremity to Benbeculs, i 15 an 1 Illand about 
8 thirty miles long, from two to nine miles in breadth. Its area has been calculated 
to afford, on che weſt ſide, about forty thouſand acres of land ſuſceptible of culture. 
It has many lakes of freſh water. On the eaſt fide, tt is countatiions, like the more 
northern Illes above deſcribed. Its wild quadrupeds, birds, and fiſhes, are alſo the 
ſame as thoſe of the contiguous iſles. The ſame fiſhes frequent i its ſhores. The ſame 
| ſea-weeds are produced, or caſt upon them, in great abundance. 


— Cultirarioa 
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Cultivation. —- This Iſte, of which a eonſiderable part belongs to Macdonald of. 
| Clanronald, ic accounted to contain more than two thouſand inhabitants. A collides... 
able emigration indeed took place from it, not many years ſince, Hemp and flax are 
here raiſed with ſufficient ſucceſs. The ſea- weeds are burnt into kelp ; of which. I1Qo. 
5 tons are annually made here. Oil 1s prepared from the cetaceous fiſhes which are 

caught on the obuſt. The cuddies, and other fiſhes already eaumerated, afford a great 
part of the ſuſtenance of the poorer inhabitants. 800 Lak horſes, 480 black cattle, 
7000. ſheep, —and ſwine, form the living. farm- ſtock of. the iſland. All the mechanic. 
arts of primary utility, are rudely exerciſed by the peaſantry. The huſbandry of ä 
South Uiſt is not more judicious, than that of the contiguous Iſles. Sea-weeds are the 
common manure ; barley. or potatoes, the firſt crop; ; and after theſe, ſucceſſive crops 
of black oats are onflnarity taken. Cattle are then fed and fattened, on the excellent 
graſs which this land continues to produce for a while after it has been under tillage. 
The plough.i is employed for the cultivation of the broad plains; the Caſcbrom, and 
the Caſdireach, in cultivating thoſe declivities and narrow ſummits upon which he. 
plough could not be conveniently uſed ;, or the ſmall poſſeions of the peaſants, who 
cannot obtain the help of horſes and a plough. Garden ſtuffs of good quality are raiſe 
| ed here, in ſufficient. plenty. But this, like the contiguous Ifles, has very little wood. 
Roads, inclofures, bridges, and mounds to protect the weſtern coaſt from the ravages. 
of the ſea, are greatly wanted: (Campbell's Survey, i. 623 ;—Report to the Aſſembly | 


in 1766 ;—$tatiſtical Account, vol. xiii. No. 20.) 


XIV. B A R R A. 


ARRA, lying ſouth from South Uiſt, is reckoned to be eight miles long, and 
three in breadth, With fix contiguous iſles which are ſmaller, and are com- 
bee in the ſame pariſh, it contains a population of about twelve hundred ſouls. 


It * fair in its pPearance, and leſs. infeptible of cultivation „than South Uiſt. 
| 1 | It. 


CY F 


It is the eſtate of the Chieftain Macneill. His lands are, for the moſt pirt, let, not wn 


large tracts to tackſmen, but in farms of moderate extent. Ling and cod are caught 
on the coaſt. The productions of this Iiland, and the con of labour in it, arc 
ſuch as have been deſcribed under the reſt of the Lewis Iſles.— 

Waterley, Sandery, Pabbey, Mingalley, Bernerey are five of the {ix Iſlets Date 
alluded to. They lie almoſt in a line, ſouth from Barra ; afford ſimilar productions, 


and are under the ſame cultivation. — (Statiſtical Account, v. xiii. No 22, &c.) 


All theſe Iſles lie together, in a direction extending nearly from north to ſouth. 


They have been named, in general, C the Long Iſland.” In ze Chronicle of Man, 


they are diſtinguiſhed by the common name of Lodbus; which I ſhould rather write 


| Leod-eps ; and which has been contracted into Lewis. Whether the firſt ſyllable of 
the above word, be deſcriptive, in the ancient Norſe, of any thing in the aſpect of the 


iſlands; whether it may have been communicated to the family of the Macleods ; or de- 


rived from them, cannot now be well aſcertained. But, certain it is, that the Maoleods 


were ſeated in two rival families, in Lewis and in Harris; till Lewis was forfeited 


by its ancient poſſeſſors; and Harris ſince ſold by Macleod to a gentleman of his clan. 


Zy in the Norſe languages, ſignifies Ie; and with many other circumſtances, concurs 


to prove, that the Lewis Iſles were firſt peopled from Scandinavia. Theſe Iſles form one 


range of rocks. They extend regularly, a lofty. precipitous ridge, towards the eaſt ; on 


the weſt fide, ſubſiding ſlow ly into a level of ſome extent. The rocks are of that daſs, | 
which Naturaliſts, upon a well-grounded theory of their comparative formation, have 


denominated Primary. Whatever the zra of their origin, or the effort of nature by 


which they were produced; ; it appears at leaſt, that the Lewis iſles have all one com- 


mon baſis, broken and diverſified at the ſurface, by elevations accidentally varied. 


Among ſuch a multitude of rocks and Illets, the navigation is neceſſarily perilous and 
diflicult. But, the narrower parts of theſe ſeas are little frequented, unleſs for the 
fiſhery or the kelp- trade; the coaſts have been ſurveyed; and the Handers are ready) 
pilots. (see Campbell's 5 Survey ; v. i. p. 623, &c. Report to the General Aſſembly, 
in 1766; — Knox's Tour; Anderſon's Report &c.) 
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| Natural State. 
- 'F KILDA, famous as the moſt weſtern of the Hebudæ, and anciently named Herta, , 
lies about twenty leagues ſouth-weſt from Harris ; and contiguous to it, on the 
north, are the two Iſlets of Boreray, and Soey. St Kilda is about three miles in 
length, not more than one in breadth. Its ſhores, readily acceſſible to ſhips only at 
one ſmall bay, preſent to the ſea, almoſt every where elſe, a precipitous ledge of rocks. 
Four or five hills appear within the Ifle ; but, of theſe, Congara towers above the 
reſt; hanging awfully over the billows, and commanding a proſpect of an hundred 
and fifty miles of ſea and land. Its perpendicular height is nk hundred yards*, In- 
numerable fowls make their neſts, and bring forth their young around the cliffs of 
St Kilda : the ſolan-gooſe, the fulmar, the lavie, the. fuilag, the gare, the puf- 
ſin, being, among theſe, the ſpecies the moſt peculiar and the moſt plentiful. The 
. fiſhing-banks extend for about thirty miles round this Iſland. | Veſſels ſent out to fiſh 
here, have met. with the moſt encouraging ſucceſs. And whales have. been obſerved, 5 
as it were, plowing their way through the ſhoals of herrings pailing ſouthwards, be- 
tween. the Iſles of Lewis and St Kilda. . | 


Cultivation... This Ile is the property of Mr Macleod of Barris. It is rented. | 
for 11 guineas by a. ſingle tackſman z. who is, at the ſame time, the only ſhopkeeper 
in the Iſland, Its inhabitants conſiſt of twenty ſeven families, about one hundred 
ſouls. Gaelic 1s the language 3 as through the reſt of the Illes. There is a clergy- 
man for the Iſland, who enjoys a ſalary of five and twenty pounds a year. The ſea- 
fowls furniſh the chief part of the ſubſiſtence of the people of St Kilda, The rocks | 
are as carefully parted among them, as if thoſe were ſo many fertile, cultivated fields. 
They climb to the heights of their cliffs; let one another down the precipitous fronts, 

3 | over. 
* 80 ſay my authorities but, I doubt the fact. 


re 
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over the ſea, by ropes ; and ſpoil the neſts, —which are placed thick, wherever there 


is the ſmalleſt room for a bird-neſt,—of eggs, of young, and even of the parent fowls, 


if theſe be not alert and artful enough to make their eſcape. The down and feathers 


are carefully plucked and laid aſide for exportation. Such of the fowls and eggs as 


cannot be preſently conſumed, are dried and ſtored up among peat-aſhes. The ful- 


mar, one of their moſt highly valued fowls, yields an oil which they burn in their 


hmps, and apply as a remedy for almoſt all diſeaſes, The ſolan-geeſe are taken 


frequently by hundreds together, in April and the beginning of May. Their eggs 
are gathered in the middle of the latter of theſe months. The Lavie is the prey of 


February. The F ulmar, of Auguſt. The puffins are taken in prodigious quantities 


through all ſummer. The other fowls above mentioned, are either leſs numerous, or 


leſs eſteemed for food. | 
St Kilda, with the Iflets of Boreray and Soey, feed a conſiderable quantity of ſheep: 


and black-cattle. But, the tackſman, by an old uſage, receives all the milk from 


May to Michaelmas. Every ſecond he-lamb, every ſeventh fleece, every tenth ewe- 


| lamb is likewiſe his. The ſheep produce, not ſeldom, two or three lambs each, in the 


ſeaſon. The ſoil of the Iſland is exceedingly fertile ; being ſheltered within thoſe 


rocks which guard the ſhores; and enriched probably by the dung and exuvie of 


| ſuch immenſe multitudes of fowls. Eighty acres are under tillage ; and a greater 


extent might eaſily be cultivated. Potatoes, oats, barley, rye, are the articles of crop. 


Ihe fame aukward inſtruments are employed, and the ſame unſkilful modes of induſ- 


try are practiſed here, 9s. in the Lewis Iles. The dung of the cattle, collected within 
the houſes, is one conſiderable article of manure. One rude dwelling, without ſepa- 
ration of apartments, ſhelters both the family and their cattle. The litter of the cattle. 
is never removed; but new layers of ſtraw are from time to time laid for them. The 
family have their beds of ſtraw or heath, in nitches of the wall. The floor, in the 


mean time, riſes with the accumulation of the dung and litter ; till, upon the return of 


the ſeaſon for ſpreading it on the fields, it is carefully removed. To the tackſman, 
beſide the above profits from the cattle, eighty bolls of barley and potatoes are annu- 
ally paid. And he enjoys likewiſe a mange of all the exportation and importation 
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1 
of the Ile. From the feathers, exported to Liverpool, his annual proſits are very con- 55 
ſiderable. But, if the herring-fiſhery ſhall ſucceed, and continue to be proſecuted on 
the banks round St Kilda, the inhabitants of the Iſle may then be emancipated from 
the domination of their tackſman ; and-may diſpoſe of their commodities to better ad- 
vantage. As it is, they enjoy abundance of neceſſaries through all the year; and know 
leſs of pinching want, than almoſt any other of the Hebudians. The women prepare 
clothing from the fleece to the- coat, gown, and petticoat: other correſponding arts are 
exerciſed by the men; but without diſtinction of trades.— (Buchanan, Hiſt. Lib. 4. 
Martin's Weftern Ifles ; Knox's Tour, p. 156, 160. Macaulay's Hiſt. of St Kilda, 
paſſim. Campbell's Survey, p. 624, &e.) | 7 


D 


XVI. . 


Natural State. 


Sex. , perhaps the largeſt of all the Hebudz, and with all the iſles which have been here 
enumerated and deſcribed, (except only Lewis), comprehended 1 in Inverneſs-ſhire; | 
lies at the diſtance of about 18 miles S. W. from Harris; on the 8. E. it approaches 
very near to the diſtrict of Glenelg, on the continent of Scotland; on the S. it is divid- 
ed by about five leagues of ſea, from the promontory of Ardnamurchan in Argyle- 
fhire ; the Minſb ch annel, on the W. divides it from South Uift ad Barrey ; and the 
ſea by which it is walhed on the N. opens at length into the northern ocean. | 
| This iſland is deeply interſected round its whole circumference, by arms of the ſea. 
The bay of Portree, Loch-Snizort, and Loch-Braccadale, are the largeſt of its bays. 
In length, it may be between 0 and Go miles; in breadth, from 12 to 36 miles. The 
aſpect of its ſurface is irregular as its figure. Its mountains tower up in different pla- 
ces, into the lofty ſummits of Cullinn, Scornifrey, Bein-ſtore, Bein- vore- ſcowe, Bein- 
cro, Bein-nin, Kaillach, the two Hallivails, and others. Below are vales, here and 
| ahere divided by ſtreams of various magnitudes ; wide moraſſes moiſtened by ſtag- 
| | | nam 


(gt ') 


tit water; ſlowly floping declivities, and level fields, The bare crag3 often appear 


without vegetation towards the ſummits of the hills; brown heath ſpreads over their. 
| declivities, and around their baſes : the moraſles are 80 eri with grey moſſes, inter- 
mingled with bog-graſſes of a dark green hue ; ſpots of a livelier verdure are thinly 
ſcattered here and there among the heaths and moraſſes ; and fair green paſtures and 
cultivated grounds ſkirt the bays and rivers.; and are continually incroaching upon the 
wilder count#y. Here is little wood; yet, at Armidel, on the eaſt coaſt, the gar- 
den 1s ſhaded by ſome flately aſhes, of a ſpecies uncommonly valuable. The character 
of the ſoil is diverſified through the iſland ; a light gravel on the hills; peat-earth, in 
the moraſſes; under this, in various placeg,. abundance of marle; clay in ſome parts; 
in others, a rich and fertile mould over lime-ſtone.. Sea-weeds grow in great plenty 
around the ſhores. The climate of Sky is not the moſt genial or benignant. The 
Spring is back ward; Summer indeed warm, yet not torrid but about the dog- days, 
the rains uſually begin, and with few intervals of any length, continue to fall till 
the end of Autumn. Winter ſeldom or never brings ſevere froſts or heavy falls of 
ſnow ; but the mins ſtill continue till the return of Spring, and are often accompanied. 
with loud tempeſtuous winds, | 
The wild quadrupeds of Sky, are deer, the ates and the roe, "foxes i in a troubleſome 
abundance, and weaſels; ; but no hares, and neither rats nor mice. Almoſt all the 
fowls of the Lewis iſles likewiſe abound in Sky. The cuckow, the ſwan, the ſmall 
petterel have been diſtinguiſhed as migratory or as rare. Of the fiſhes which frequent 
the coaſts in amazing numbers, and i in a vaſt diverſity of ſpecies, herrings are the moſt 
plentiful. Various cetaceous. fiſhes attend the progreſs of the herrings. Cod, ling, 
turbot, mackerel, haddocks, flounders, and cuddies, are alſo numerous. In the riv- 
ers are ſalmon, trouts, and all the variety of freſh-water fiſhes. Several vipers. are 
i found i in Sky ; ;, and of ſome of them the. bite 1s ſaid to be peculiarly 1 noxious, But, of 
its reptiles and. inſects in general, the hiſtory has not been 12 e, 


Cultivation.— The number of the inhabitants of Sky, 1s about 16000. Lord Mac- 


donald, Colonel Macleod, and Mackinnon, three chiefs of clans, with Mr Macaliſter 


9 

of Strathaird, are the proprietors of the lands of the iſland. In it are ſeven parochial 
clergymen. It has two grammear-ſchools. The tackſmen are gradually dwindling into ſimple 
farmers. The labouring claſs, being here nearer than in the Lewis iſles, to the main- 
land of Scotland, are leſs abſolutely and hopeleſsly dependent upon the proprietors of 
the land and the farm-ſtock. They are not conſined to a iing!e market for their labour. 
All the more neceſſary mechanic arts are practiſed by artiſans in Sky. Here as 
taylors, ſhoemakers, weavers, carpenters, maſons, The old Highland dreſs is Rill 
worn partially by the labouring claſs. The houſes are huts, with walls of mud or of 
ones without cement, and covered on the roof with turfs, and over theſe, ſtraw, ferns, ; 
or heath buildings having walls of tones and mortar, with a fingle row of windows, 
and equally reel with turfs over the rafters, and upon the turfs, ſtraw, with ferns, 
or heath ;—or loftier habitations, riſing to ſeveral. ſtories, with walls of good maſon 
work, and flatted roofs. | The domeſtic economy of the poor is ſimple, yet differing 
leſs from that of the Lowland Scots, than in the Lewis iſles. At Sconſor, is a poſt- 
office. Kelp is made on the ſhores. Liverpool, and fome trading towns in Ireland, are 
the markets to which the greater part of it is ſent. F iſhing for ie ie Monde Kö- 
ſumption, or for curing and exportation, is practiſed round all the coaſts of the iſland. 
A barrel of ſalted herrings * is ſold in the iſland, for 168. ſalted ling for L. 13 a ton. 
A cow coſts from L. 2: 10 to L. 33 a ſheep 6s. Butter, from 108. to 125. a ſtone; 
cheeſe, 48. a ſtone. Men ſervants receive for yearly wages, from L. 2: 10 to L. 5, with four 
| pairs of ſhoes; women ſervants from 88. to L. 1, with three pairs of ſhoes in the year. 
Men ſervants Sho! are married are allowed each man for wages, — as much arable ground 
as le can cultivate ; paſture 3 two milk-cows, twelve ſheep, and two horſes ; two days : 
in che week for bis own work; and his food when he works for his maſter. 
As to the agriculture of Sky; ; It is not yet very laborious, or very Killful; but a 
Uttle of the iſland i is incloſed and under cultivation. Goats, ſheep, Dlack-cattle and 
| horſes, feed upon * open hills and 150m.” Or the black-cattle eſpecially, which are 
* ſtaple commodity of the iſland, very large numbers are annually exported. Theſe 
are wintered: all but the MilE-edtvs, in the fields, | ald ſcantily fed with hay or ſtraw. 
They are fmall, but handſome, Out of the returns from the exported eattle are the 
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landlord's rents chiefly paid. The ſheep are not numerous in proportion to the extent 


of the iſlind. Cheeſe, butter, or wool, are not exported, The cattle from the South- 


ern Lewis iſles are exported by the way of Sky. Engliſh dealers, or men of the coun— 


try, who meet the Engliſh dealers at the ſouthern markets, are the merchants of all 


theſe cattle. 


The incloſed and cultivated ground confiſts of gardens, meadows, and fields of corn, 


flax, and potatoes, The gardens of the poor afford only the moſt common pot-herbs; 


thoſe of the farmers produce theſe in greater variety and abundance, with perhaps a 
fruit-tree or ſhrub. The gardens of the gentlemen which are ſurrounded with good 
walls, and carefully dreſſed, afford all the various fruits, flowers, roots, and herbs that 


are raiſed in Scottiſh gardens. But the climate often blaſts or dwarfs the fruits; and 


only the more hardy pot-herbs thrive always well, The meadows are covered only 


with the mixture of native graſſes, and receive no cultivation, unleſs that of being di- 


vided from the ordinary acceſs of the cattle, and cleared from ſtones, for the ſeythe. 


The corn-fields, are, for the greater part, plowed with the common Scottiſh plough, 
drawn by four horſes, Thoſe of the poor are indeed ſometimes delved with the 


Caſchrom and the Coſdireach. Sea-weeds are the favourite manure on the ebuſts; 3 


dung is alſo uſed; and there is no want of marle or  lime-ſtone, Potatoes are often plan- 


ted with the fpade, as alſo barley. Cultivation with the ſpade affords larger increaſe 


than cultivation with the plough ; but that not fo much larger as to repay the greater 
quantity of labour employed. Flax is raiſed, but in no large quantities. Black oats 
are the prevalent grain. | Theſe are fown after potatoes or barley, for two or three 
years ſucceſſively; and then the ground 1s left for a while untilled. March and April 
are the months of ſowing 3 September and October of reapin 8• Some of the gentlemen 
| In the iſland have begun to try the draining of the moraſſes, and the raiſing of rom 
erops. Their example may be gradually imitated through the iſland, Even in the 


— — 


| beſt years, no grain can be exported from Sky; in unfavourable years, 2 conſiderable | 


importation is required. Roads begin to be very induſtriouſſy made through the iſland, 


New fields and farms are now annually incloſed. The price of. labour is is riſing.— 


(Johnſon's Journey, eſpecially under the titles, Uim/hb and Qſtig in Sky, Boſwell's 
3 . Tour, 


„ ren,” 


( 34) 
Tour, Sty. pennant's Tour, in 1572. Campbell's Survey, p. Fs to 616. Statis- 


tical Account, vol. ii. p. 547, to 558. vol. iii. P-. 245, to 250. vol. iv. 130, to 138.) 


XVII. R 0 N A. 


RNA! is a ſmall uninhabited ile, about three miles long, and nearly one mile broad; 
lying between Sky and the mainland ; the property of Macleod of Raalay ; 3 TOC- | 
ky and barren; ; yet affording paſture for an hundred and ſixty cattle. —/ Johnſon's Jour- 


ney, under the title of Raaſay. Boſwell's Tour, p. 198. Campbell's Survey, p. 615.) 


XVII F 


F'LADDA i is a beautiful green iſlet, about one ils | in circumference ; lying north | 
from Rona; and, with it, the property of Macleod of Raaſay. 
Pabba and Scalpa are contiguous iſlets. —(Campbell's Ay; Boſwell' Tour, &c. ) 


8 WEE th 
Natural State. 


R AASAY, wo at ſome diſtance eaſt from Sky, and ſouth from Rona, i is about 

fifteen Engliſh miles in length, four in breadth, It is rough, rocky, and bar- 
Dun-Can, a lofty hill towards the ſouthern end of the iſle, rivals in | height 
the higheſt of the oppoſite hills of Sky. Between Dun-Can and the ſouthern ſhore, 
are two lakes of freſh water, On the ſame fide of this hill, are ſome fine old trees, 
and a greater quantity of natural wood, of younger growth. Towards the northern 
end of the ile, is a large tract of fair paſture ground. Here and there are precipices 
dangerous to the cattle. In thoſe parts of the lower cronies which approach to the 
character of moraſs, the dwarfiſh ſhrub, bog-gall, grows in great profuſion. The ſoil is, 


for the greater part, peat-earth, ſandy, or a Ugke grand... The climate is ſingularly 
moiſt; 


X 7” 
r being calculated to fall on this iſle, for about nine months in the year, 
Many rivulets deſcend from the ſides of Dun-Can, and among the other eminences, 
Raaſay has ſcarcely any wild cuadrupeds, but wild fowls in great abundance; black- 
cocks, moor-fowl, plovers, and wild pigeons. In the lakes and rivulets, are trouts, 


_ eels, and ſalmons. Sca-fiſhes, in great variety, ſwarm on the ſhores, 


Sede nl The whole ule belongs to Macleod of Raaſay, the repre Wet ive of : a 
family who are ſaid to have been anciently proprietors or the iſle of Lewis. It may 
contain between eight hundred and a thouſand inhabitants, Black-cattle are the c. oy 
produce of the iſle; ; and the annual exportation of quantities of theſe brings the money 
with which the rents are paid. Sheep, goats, and ſmall horſes, are alſo fed here in 
ſuflicient numbers. All the inhabitants have fiſhing-boats ; ; and the fiſhes they take 
round the ſhores, form no ſmall part of their proviſions, Grey-oats, barley, and po- = 
12800 are raiſed here, in a ſimilar proportion, as to quantity, and by the ſame prac- 
tices of cultivation, as in the contiguous iſles. Raaſay has in it abundance of lime- 
ſtone, as alſo of ſand- ſtone. Round the family-ſcat of the proprietor, are fields afford- 
ing excellent graſs and corn, His garden i is plentifully ſtocked with pot-herbs, flowers, 


and nnn ſhrubs,—(Johnſon” s Journey, under the title of Raaſay. Boſwell's 
Tour, 192. Knox's Tour, Sec. ). | 


EX; - © A N NAY. 


(CAN. NAT is one of five iſlets which lie in the channel between Sky and the Uiſts. 


It is 4 miles long, and 1 mile in breadth ; of a fertile, arne ſoil, well watered, 


and producing abundance of corn and graſs. At its eaſt end, is a good harbour ; near 


which are two banks on which cod-fiſhes are taken in large quantities. The ifle is 


divided into 5 8 the property of Macdonald of Clanronald. Tt has about 300 A, 


habitants. The rents are paid with money received for cattle annually exported. | 


Cannay is one of ſour iſlets which form a pariſh, Its inhabitants have long been 


-& 2 5 chiefly 


as, 
chiefly Papiſts.—(Campbell's Survey, i. 614. Report to the General Aſſembly. 
Johnſon's Tour, &c. Statiſtical Account of the pariſh of Small Iſles.) 


AW A 0 @ 


RUM lies at ſome diſtance ſouth from Cm, in "ths ſame channel ; ; is of a cir. 

cular form, and about twelve miles in diameter; the property of Macleart of 
Coll; © mountainous, rugged, and barren ;” having red deer on its hills, and a breed 
of horſes, remarkable as the ſmalleſt in theſe iſles ; inhabited by about 450 fouls, WhO 
have little corn, — and ſheep, goats, and black-cattle, but of inferior breeds. —(Camp- 
bell's Survey, i. 615. Johnſon? s Journey, under the title, Coll. Report to the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly. Statiſtical Account of Small Iles.) 


xxl. K 8 6 
P66, lying ſouth-eaſt from Rum, at no great Ae i is from 4 to 5 miles long, 
1 from 2 to 3 in breadth ; fertile and well cultivated ; containin g about 400 inhabi- 
tants, of whom the greater part are Papiſts ; ; the property of Macdonald of Clanronald. 
Here are eight ploughs.—(Campbell's Survey, i. 615. Johnſon's Journey, Col. Re- 
port to the General Aſſembly. Statiſtical Account of the pariſh-of Small Iles.) 


4 MY, , or the Ile of Swine, anciently remarkeide for its falcons, 3 is between 2 and 
3 miles i in length, 1 mile in breadth, lies contiguous to Egg; contains about two 


hundred ſouls ; affords as well grain, as cattle for exportation: has in it no artiſans ; 


N although theſe be called 1 in, from time to time, as they are wanted.—Aich i is a ſmaller 5 


ſet, n to Muck, and reſerved for paſture, Mr Maclean is proprietor of both, 
— Campbell's 


C27" 3 


— (Campbell's Survey, i. 615. Johnſon's Journey, Dunvegan, Report to the General 


Aſſembly, Statiſtical Account of the pariſh of Small Iſles.) 


Natural State. 


T HE Tfland of Mull lies at a conſiderable diſtance ſouthward from the Iſles laſt 


deſcribed ; from the moſt ſouthern of Which i it is divided by two narrow inter- 


mediate channels, and by the jutting point of Ardnamurchan. The Soth of Mull 


- 8 ſeparates it, on the eaſt, from the main land, and from the fertile He of Liſmore. The 


Minſh-channel waſhes its weſtern fide. Jura, Scarba, and others of the Hebudian Illes, 
lie at ſome diſtance ſouthward from it. 155 
Mull is about twenty four miles long, and as many in ' breadth, Around its cic- 


cumference, it 1s interſected by various arms of the ſea; on the weſt, by two ſpacious 


bays which enter very deep into the land. Its general aipedt 1 15 rugged and mountain- 


_ ous. It has ſtill remains of aneient woods ; ; the greater part of which have been gra- 


dually cut down, Two mountains in Mull, Beinmore and Bein-taluidh, are ſo lofty as 


to afford from their ſummits, proſpects aſtoniſhingly extenſive, of the circumjacent 


iſles, and the contiguous main land. By much the greater part of the Ille exhibits 


nothing but crags, heath, and ſwampy moraſſes, The ſoil is in other places, a loam, 


a gravel, or a clay. The climate 1s, in its general character, neither genial nor con- 


ſtant 5 tolerably fair, but cold, from the beginning of April, to the end of May; i 
from May till the middle of July, agreeably warm; during the reſt of the year, rains, 
winds, froſt, and ow, prevail almoſt inceſſantly. Yet, while the hills are capped 


with clouds, and their ſides deluged with rains, or covered deep with ſnow, the lower 


country often enjoys fair and mild weather. Weſt winds are the moſt prevalent. The 


inland parts of Mull are well watered by fprings, and by ſtreams of various ſizes. 
Sea-weeds grow in great abundance upon its ſhores. The ſtreams of freſh water afford 
trouts and ſalmons. Shoals of ſea-fiſhes, eſpecially of herrings, frequent the bays, On 


the 
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1 
the mountains are foxes and red deer. The more prevalent ſpecies of wild fowls 


are the eagle, the hawk, the grouſe, the black-cock, the ptarmigan, the wood-cock. 


Culittoation. — This Iſland contains about ſix thouſknd inhabitants, The Duke of | 
Argyle is proprietor of the greater part of it. The remainder is divided among a 
number of ſmaller proprietors. The living ſtock are the chief | moveable wealth of 
| the iſland. 2000 black cattle are annually exported from Mull ; but of theſe indeed 


ſome part have firſt been imported fro Coll and Tirey. A conſiderable quantity of 


Kelp is made, every year, around the res of the Iſland, The herrings : appear vſu- 
ally in Auguſt and in October ; and are then taken i in great abundance. The Agri- 
culture of Mull differs not materially from that which has been already deſcribed, in 
the account of others of the Hebudz, But the barrenneſs of the ſoil renders the g 
cultivation of Mull inferior, conſidering the ent of the Iſland, to that of may of 

the circumjacent les. Hemp, flax, oats, barley, potatoes are the articles which the 
Inhabitants raiſe by culture. | Having hardly grain of the grow th of the Iſland for their 
own ſupport, even in the moſt plentiful years ; the people of Mull are very ſoon re- 
duced to ditreſs, in a year of general ſcarcity. Their horſes are ſmall, but handſome, 
ſtout, and hardy ; the breed is believed to have been anciently improved by inter- 
mixture with ſome horſes, out of a ſhipwrecked veſſel of the Spaniſh Armada, A 
market for horſes 1s annually held, on the twenty- firſt day of Auguſt, in the pariſh of 
Toroſay. | Sheep and goats form likewiſe a confiderable part of the living flock of this 
Iſle. Roads have begun to be cut in different directions through Mull ; and bridges 
have been conſtructed over many of the larger ſtreams. Flocks of domeſtic fowls are 
kept about every farmer's dwelling. —(Campbell's Survey, 1. 5993 Johnſon's Journey, 
Mull; Report to the General Aſſembly, in 1766. Statiſical Account of 5 
vol. iii. No 38. * 
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XXV. COLL 


XXYV OO -L-1 


Natural State. 
6 Hi ſituation of this Ille is at ſome diſtance weſtward rom Mull. It is in length, 


- fourteen miles; in breadth, two miles. The ſhores are rocky, and in many 


places precipitous. The interior parts of the Iſle riſe, but to no lofty elevation; and 


the ſurface is diverſified by craggy, but inconfiderable eminences, over all its extent. 


The ſprings, ſmall lakes, and narrow ſtreams are numerous ; the lakes not fewer than 
forty eight; of which nineteen abound in trouts. The foil is either peat-earth, or a 
light and thin gravel, upon a bottom of rock or ſand, Here are no trees. Heath co- 
vers the greater part of the ule, Fields of corn and green graſſes are here and there 
interſperſed. No reptiles infeſt Coll. Geeſe of three different forts, ſwans, rails, green 
and grey plovers, and mouſncoloured ſwallows are the moſt cematieatile of the birds 


of this iſle. Multitudes of rabbits burrow in the ſand, at its eaſt end . for a driving 


ſand there encroaches gradually on the ſoil ; as in the Uiſts before deſcribed, A cou- 


ple of hares introduced about eight or nine years ſince, have multiplied in that ſpace of 


time, to many hundreds, Rats have been accidentally imported. Seals, and a variety 


of other fiſhes, cetaceous and cartilaginous, are taken on the ſhores. At Croflapool, in 


this Ille, is a lead-mine. 


Cultivation, ——Maclean of Coll 1s proprietor of the greater part of the Iſland; but 


portions, at its two extremities, belong to the Duke of Argyle. Its inhabitants are, 


in number, one thouſand and forty one. Here are artiſans of all the more neceſſary 
mechanic arts ; but none eminently expert in their employments. Coll being very 
advantageouſly ſituated for the fiſhing, whenever the natives have gone out upon the 


banks, their ſucceſs has been ſuch as to encourage them to perſevere in cultivating this 


department of induſtry. Yet, are the adjacent fiſhing banks frequented chiefly by” - © 


fiſhers from Barrey, from Ireland, from Ayr, and from the eaſt coaſt of Scotland. 
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3 
But fiſhes are continually taken for domeſtic uſe, if not for exportation. The incle- 
mency of the ſeaſons, and the naked condition of the Iſland have rendered ſheep ſo 
unprofitable an article of itock, that they have been almoſt wholly baniſhed from Coll. 
Other reaſons alſo concurred to recommend this ceconomy ; the wetneſs of the paſture 
18 deſtructive to ſheep in winter ; in ſummer, they ſuffer by cropping certain noxious 
weeds : they break the ſurface ſo as to favour the driving of the ſands; and they con- 
ſume all the more nouriſhing plants, fo as to render the ſoil unfit for feeding black. 
cattle. Black-cattle are the favourite living farm-ſtock, Some of x large breed have 
been introduced; one of theſe, after being for ſome time fed by Mr Spearman of 
Northumberland, was lately found to weigh 1n beef, tallow, and hide, 117 ſtone, 553 
lib. Thirteen hundred are the ſum of the black. cattle in Coll. Of theſe thirty are, 
at an average, yearly ſlaughtered m the Iland ; and two handred and fifty exported. 
The ſheep are five hundred; the horſes, are many. A full-grown horſe brings a price 
: between T. 3. and . $: Five and * tons of are — made on the ſhores 
” Coll. 
Agriculture begins to be improved i in the Iſland. Incloſures begin to be extend- 
ed over the farms. Roads are made and repaired, The n 18 indeed aukward 
and inconvenient. Two men with two horſes, firſt guide and drag the rifle, which, 
cole without opening the furrow. Theſe are followed by the Scottiſh plough, drawn 
by four horſes, and guided by other two men; which opens up the furrow, and 
turns over the ſod. LKec-ware, the manure bs this as in the other Iſles, is conveyed 
from the hore to the field, in creele, two upon a horſe's back. The crop, however 
plentiful, can fearcely ever afford an adequate com penſation for the labour neceſſary to 
raife it. Here is no good mill. When the black oats and barley have been reaped and 
gathered m, the com required for daily uſe, is parched, and then ground in the 
Quern, at a great waſte of ſtraw, of grain, and of women's labour. A great part of 
the barley is conſumed in the diſtillation of whiſky, of which there is a quantity an- 
nually exported from Coll. A confiderabte portion of the labour of ſummer is neceſ- 
fary to cut, to dry, and to bring home, peats for fuel. Flax and hemp are raiſed, 
but not in large quantities. Graſs-ſeeds have been ſown with ſufficient advantage. 
The 


G 


The price of barley is from 16s to 4. IL. a boll: of potatoes, from 139 to 2s 6d, a 


barrel; butter and cheeſe, 18s for 24 lib. Engliſh; beef L. 1. 1 105, to TL. 2. a barrel; 


freſh cod, of middle fize, 94, a head; ling, 6d a head ; a ſow, from 3s, to IOs; ſheep, . 


from 4s, to 6s; hens and ducks, 6d, a fowl; living cows and oxen, L. 1: 16 to 


Pf 310. The wages of a man- ſervant, having riſen about one-third within the laſt 
| four years, now ont to about I. 4. a year; thoſe of a female-ſervant, which have 
riſen in the ſame proportion, within the ſame time, to £ I; 10s, Artiſans earn, beſide 
their food, from 7d, to 1s 24, 2 day.—(Jobnſon 8 Journey, Coll; Statiſtical Ac- 


count, vol. x. No 29.) 


Kr i n . 


| Natural State, 
IREY lying 8. by W. from Coll, from which it is divided by a ſound, about a 
T league in breadth, is about eleven miles long; two miles and a half broad. 
The coaſt is rocky; but opening into many beautiful ſandy bays; ſome a mile broad 
at the head. In this Ie are five or ſix green hills, three of which riſe from 200 to 
300 feet above the level of the ſea, Twenty Gar ſmall lakes cover about fix hundred 


acres of the area of the Ifle. Adjacent to every one of the bays, is a tra& of ſandy 


ground, apt for cultivation, unleſs where it riſes into green mounts, or broken banks. 
1 interior parts of the Ifle are naturally covered with heath. Here are no marſhes, 

or dangerous bogs. Near the centre of the Ile, is a plain forming” almoſt a regular 

pentagon, of twelve hundred Scottiſh acres. It i is covered with a rich e upon 


black earth, to the depth of ten inches, over a {andy bottom. It ſeems to have been 


gradually gained from the ſea; and even now receives continual acceſſions. Hard 
whin-ſtone rocks abound 1 in Tirey, as alſo iron-ſtone, granite, common lime-ftone, and - 
marble: the marble is white, red and white, white and green, or variegated with : 
| 1 diverſity of figures. The ſame wild "ELK which frequent Coll, are nu- 
2 merous alſo i in Tirey. On the hill of Ceanmbarra, its weſtern point, are many natu- l 


ral, cares, in which ſea-forrls, i in prodigious numbers, hatch their young:; and not 
F $474 ; only 


(4) 
only ſea-fowls, but alſo pigeons ; and on the adjoining cliffs, or in loftier caves, the 
raven, the hawk, and the eagle. Sand, peat-earth, clay, and a rich black mould, 
either pure and ſeparate, or intermingled together in various proportions, are the in- 
gredients of the foil of Tirey. The light ſandy foil predominates. The climate is 


little different from that of Coll. 


-Tirey, the oidpetty of the a of Argyle, is inhabited by 


_ Cultivation. 
2446 ſouls. Of theſe, 270 are farmers. The black-cattle are 1800; the ſueep, | 
Goo ; the horſes, 1400. Of the black-cattle, 260 are annually. exported ; and a= 
bout 50 are ſlaughtered every year, in the Iſland. 245 tons of kelp are annually 
made on the ſhores, And 160 ploughs are employed for the cultivation of the. 
arable ground, Not very many years fince, Coll and Tirey contained together 
14000 ſheep. Theſe animals have been reduced to their preſent numbers in the 
two Iflands, chiefly on account of the unfavourable. circumſtances mentioned in the 
deſcription of Coll. The number has. been likewiſe diminiſhed ; | becauſe they are 
: comparatively of little. value, as an article of farm-ſtock.. About two-thirds of the 
whole arable ground of Tirey, are either too wet, or too dry. The whole almoſt 

of the ſurface of the Ile is expoſed to. ſtorms. Barley yields | four ſeeds, in crop ; 

: black-oats, two ſeeds and a half; potatoes, in what are called Lazy-bede, five N 
in drills, from eight to thirty two ſeeds, Sea-weeds are the —— manure, The. 

cattle are ſuffered to feed 6n the ring corn, till the middle of June, Flax i 1s alſo raiſed 
Lere; but it is of a dwarfiſh growth. The incloſure of the lands, is the improve- 
ment, at this time, the moſt ardently purſued in Tirey. Some whiſky 1s annually 
diſtilled ; but very unprofitably,. as it ſhould ſeem ; for, when the produce of the hare. 
veſt. is conſumed i in. diſtillation, an importation of grain for meal and ſeed becomes ne-. 
| ceſſary 1 in ſpring. But, in tolerably good years, the inhabitants have generally enough 
of corn, potatoes, and whiſky for their own uſe. The prices of labour, and of provi- 
fions are generally the ſame in Tirey, as in 1 Coll. F rom Tirey to Coll, is a ferry- : 
boat ; and from Coll to Mull, as from Mull to the main a land, there are ready paſſa- 


bes. The fiſhery of the banks between mw and Barray mi ight very advantageouſly 
* 


C3 + 
_ efhploy a greater number of the i thabitants of Tirey. - (Statiſtical Account of Scot- 


land, vol. x. No 29.) 


XXVH- UL V- A. 


LVA is a ſmall Iſle, lying ſouth-eaſt from Coll, and cloſe upon the ſouth-weſt 


ſhore of Mull. Its general aſpe& is brown and rocky. It has land fit as well 
for agriculture, as for paſture. Fiſhes may be caught in abundance around the coaſt. 


Sea-weeds grow on the ſhores. It has, from the moſt ancient times, been accounted 


fertile ; and affords, at preſent, grain more than ſufficient for the ſupport of its inha- 


bitants. It was long the ſeat of the ancient family of the Macquarrys ; but was ſold 


from them, about twenty years fince, for about L. 1000.—(Buchanani Hiſtoria, Liber 


i; Johnſon's Journey, Dua; Boſwell's life of Johnſon.) 


XXVIII. INCH-KENNETH. 


F is a ſmall Iſle adjacent to Ulva, and ſcarcely a mile diſtant from 


the coaſt of Mull. It may be about a mile in length, half a mile in breadth. It 
is deſtitute of trees; but verdant; affording rich paſture; and ſufficiently ſuſceptible 
of tillage. It had once a priory of Eccleſtaſtics, ſubject to the abbot of I-columb-kill ; 


and its ſhores were then plentifully ſtocked with rabbits, which burrowed among the 


ſands. — (Buchanani Hiſtoria, Lib. 1. Johnſon's Journey; : Oe 


XXIX. IONA ox I.COLUMB-KILL. 


ONA OR I-COLUMB-KILL, ſituate at ſome diſtance ſouthward, upon hs weſtern 


coaſt of Mull, 1s about two mules in length, and more than one mile broad. In 


the ſixth century, this Iſle was given to St Columba, from Ireland: From that pe- : 


riod to the Reformation, in the ſixteenth century, it was the ſeat of regular clergy, 


as well nuns as monks, —of the order of St Columba. Several of the niore ancient kings 
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( 44 ) 
of Scotland, —ſome princes of Norway who had died, or fallen in battle, in their ex. 
peditions among the Britiſh Iles, the Norſe kings of Man and the Hebude, aud 
many of the Hebudian chieftains have been buried within the ſacred precincts of the 
monaſteries of Iona. The Find of a cathedral and two other churches; of a number : 
of chapels; and of the cells inhabited by the monks and nuns, —ſtill remain, to atteſt 
the ancient fandtity ad magniſicence of this Iſle, A large ſpace of ground, about 
the ruins, is covered with grave-ſtones. The garden of the convents may yet be tra- : 
ced: and the fiſh-ponds are diſcernable, with the ruins of an aquedu& which ſupplied 
them with water. The whole Ille appears to have been diligently cultivated by the 
monks. Although at preſent more populous in proportion to its extent, than any of 
the circumjacent Ifles ; for, it contains about 300 inhabitants; yet, ſuch is its fertility, 
that it affords a cunlidireble ee 2s well of barley and oats, as of cattle. 


—(Buchanani Hiſtoria, lib. 1,—Campbell's Survey, i. 605: Johnſon's. Journey, &c.)- 


. „ r oa 


a TAF FA, a. contiguous Iſlet, is remarkeble for little, except its. columnar rocks? 
the wonderful ſtructure and arrangement of which were firſt remarked by Sir | 

Joſeph Banks, in his ſcientific voyage to Iceland. But, the adjacent Ifles, and various. 
places through Scotland and Ireland a ſimilar columns. The hills in Egg, | on 
1 which, the magnetic needle is reverſed, are perhaps more wonderful. 
| —($ee Sir Joſeph Bank's paper on Staffa, in the Tranſactiòns of the Royal Society of 


London; Pennant's Tour; Van Troil's Letters from Iceland, &c.). 


XXX; XXXI. COLONSAY:. 


C OLONSAY * ORONSAY are two Iſles, divided from each other by a narrow 

— ſound, which is dry at low water. They lie ſouth from Mull, and have, on 
the eaſt, the Iſle of Jura. Colonſay is eight miles long, and in breadth three miles. 
25 8 The 


„ 
The two Ifles contain together, about 718 ſouls, They contain fifteen farms & 
| ſeven of which are partly in tillage ; eight are occupied ſolely for paſture, The mea- 
ſurement of the whole area may be 8000. ſquare acres; of which 3000 are under cul- 
tivation, or at leaſt arable.. No ſheep are kept in theſe Illes. The black-cattle are of 


A valuable breed, and thrive well ; - the horſes are ſmall. F oreign graſſes have not yet 


been ſucceſsfully cultivated. The natural paſture is upon the low grounds uncom- 
monly rich. Oats, barley, and potatoes are the prevalent articles of crop: Of theſe, 


; potatoes yield the moſt abundant returns. The ſoil is generally light and ſandy. Sea- 


weeds are the manure commonly in uſe. The rivers, although they have no great. 


length of current, are rapid; are apt to overflow their banks; and often cannot be paſ- 


ſed without danger. Labourers, as well as houſe-ſervants,. have always viduals, with 


2 money-wage: Boat-carpenters,. Is a day; taylors, 6d; as alſo ſhoemakers ; and thoſe 


who perform the works of huſbandry : a man-fervant, Z. 4. in the year; a female- 


ſervant, I. 2. Kelp is made, and the fiſhing occafionally purſued, in theſe Iſles. In 


moſt other things, the ſyſtem of life and of induſtry is nearly the ſame, as in the 


Illes which have been above deſcribed, —(Statiſtical Account of Scotland, vol. x11, &c.) 


"AT 30K 4A 


e State. 


Tuns Ifle lies 1 thoſe laſt deſcribed, and the ak led: It is in length 


24 miles; and 6 miles broad. The eaſt coaſt is remarkably plain and fertile ; 


but! in tlie interior parts, the mountains, named by mariners, the Paps of Jura, tower up to 


wa great height. The hills are rocky, and brown with heath. The lower ground 1 is on 
Rains are 


the weſt ſide marſhy. Springs and lakes are numerous through the le. 


frequent; ſnow never lies long on the ground ; the wind blows in conſtant breezes. 


Tzhe ſoil is ſandy, on the caſt fide of the Ile; in the vales, and on the banks of the ri- 


vers, often a rich black mould; in many places ſtony to a degree very unfavourable to 


cultivation. 


uſeful ! in dyeing ;. as are alſo various ſhrubs. growing in the Iſle. A ſlate-quarry has 
| been 


| 2 


The rocks afford rich iron ores; the moſſes growing upon them are 


U / 
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been opened, and wrought with advantage. The ſhores afford abundance of cartilagi- 
nous, of the ſmaller cetaceous, and of ſhell-fiſhes, bewwebda alſo, for kelp, and for 
manure, grow around them, in great profuſion. - The hills and moors are ſtored with 
various ſpecies of wild fowls. The lakes and rivers afford large quantities of trouts, 

falmons, and other fiſhes uſually found 1n freſh water. Red-deer, of a large ſize, ill | 
ſtray on the mountains ; and rabbits burrow in the ſandy grounds upon the ſea-ſhore. 
The bays are not eafily acceſſible to large veſlels ; but there are on both ſides of the 


- 


Iſle, roads which afford ſafe anchorage. 


_ Cultivation, The inhabitants are not above five hundred in number. The whole 


| iſland is divided into fifteen farms. Twelve are occupied ſolely for paſture; of the re- 


maining three, ſome parts are tilled. No foreign gralles have been introduced here for 


cultivation. The horſes are ſmall, and more numerous than profitable. The COWS and | 


_ oxen are ſmall, but handſome ; fatten well on rich paſtures ; and afford excellent beef. 


The ſheep are a breed valuable equally for ſine wool, and delicate mutton. Goats are 


alſo a part of the living ſtock on the farms. The agriculture of the iſland is, in gene- 


ral, aukward, indolent, and injudicious. Sea-weeds are the only manure employed ; 5 


lime-ftone, although plentiful, being neglected. Oats yield a very poor return for the 


ſeed and labour. Barley, which is alſo cultivated, is found to be more profitable. 
Potatoes are the only green crop raiſed here: theſe indeed are very generally cultivat- 
ed, and with ſufficient advantage. Hemp and flax, it is true, are alſo raiſed in ſmall 


quantities. The iſland affords ſiliceous ſand for glaſs ; as alſo excellent ſlates; the ſtra- 


ta of lime-ſtone, too, if quarried, might ſupply a large exportation; and the coaſts 


might encourage an extenſive proſecution of the fiſhery. The common mechanic arts 


are practiſed here; ; and moſt of the accommodations which the lower claſs of the peo- 


ple enjoy, are of the production of the iſland.—(Buchanani Hiſtoria, lib. i. Camp- 


pell's Survey, i. 593. Statiſtical Account, vol. xii. p- 316, to 33 5.) 


XXXIV. LISMORE. 


to 3 


XXXIV. LIS M O R E. 


Natural State. 


ISMORE lying eaſt from Mull, and upon the coaſt of Morven in Argyleſhire,. 


is in length ten miles, from one to two miles in breadth. The ſoil of this iſle 


lies on a bed of lime-ſtone. The ſurface is rough and uneven ; being every where bro- 


ken by the jutting rocks. The ſoil, conſiſting chiefly of a rich black mould, is abun- 


dantly fertile. Numerous. ſprings of gelid, freſh water iſſue among the lime-ſtone 


rocks. Three lakes are plentifully ſtocked with a ſpecies of beautiful yellow trouts. 


Another ſpecies of trouts were about 60 years fince, introduced into thoſe lakes, 


from the ſea; and theſe {till retain in the freſh water, all the diſtinctive marks of their 
race. Large eels, but no trouts, are found in another lake. The ſea-fiſhes are the 
ſame as on the coaſts of the other Hebudian iſles. Seals are often caught in nets, on 
ſunken rocks round theſe ſhores, Whales are frequently ſeen to purſue the ſhoals of 
herrings through theſe ſtreights. | Here are neither rats, moles, nor foxes ; but otters 
in great numbers, a few wild-cats, and weaſels which have become known here, only 
within theſe laſt twelve years. Partridges and hawks are numerous here ; and wild- 
geeſe hatch 1 in ſome of the ſurrounding iſlets, which are regarded as appendages of Liſ- 
more. That uncommon bird, the jact-daw, with red feet and bill, 1s likewiſe a native 
of this iſle. In the bottoms of all the lakes are vaſt ſtrata of marle. In the broken 


lime-ſtone rocks, appear many petrifaQions of ſhells, with a ſmall mixture of char- 


coal here and there interpoſed, 


Cultivation. —— The inhabitants of Liſmore, are; ho number, II21. Their 
induſtry is employed chiefly in Agriculture, in which they are much  encour- 
aged by the natural fertility of the ſoil, and by the abundance of marle, 
lime, and ſea-weeds, which their lakes, rocks, and ſhores, afford for manure. Oats, 
_ barley, potatoes, and flax, are the articles of crop ordinarily cultivated. _ Cle. 
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ver, rye-grais, and turnips, have been tried in a ſmall way, with ſufficient ſucceſs. 
The rents are, for the moſt part, paid in meal and barley. On ſome farms, from 
twenty to twenty-ſix bolls of barley, and rom ſixty to ſeventy bolls of oats, are annu- 
ally ſown. But the farmers are more eager to break up new ground, than careful to 
improve, with due diligence, that which 1s already under culture. The labour of 
| bi g peats for fuel, conſumes a good part of the Summer, which might be uſefully 
employed in the more inmctinte works of huſbandry. Perſonal ſervices of fix or ſeven 
days work in the year, ſtill continue to be e by many of the landlords from their 
tenants. A commutation has not yet been eſtabliſhed, of money, inſtead of the labour 
appointed by the ſtatute, to be annually employed upon the public roads. Barley is 
| generally ſold at from 18s to L. I: 1, a boll; meal, at from 145 to 16s a ſtone, of 24 
lbs. ; cheeſe for 5s or 6s, a ſtone of the ſame weight. Labourers for the common 
works of huſbandry, are hired at from 8d to 1s a-day ; but for making kelp, cutting 
| wood, or burning charcoal, the wage is much higher. A taylor gets 6d or 8d a-day ; 
fa, alſo a ſhoe-maker ; carpenters, and other mechanics have Is and 2d ; - victuals for 
the day are to be added to all theſe wages. A poſt-office has been opened within theſe 
laſt twenty years, in the contiguous diftri of Appin, on the main-land ; which befide 
the accommodation it affords to this iſland and the adjacent country, now pays a clear 


ſeventy pounds a year to Government —( Buchanani . lib. i. Statiſtical Ac- 


— 5 


count, vol. i. * 52.) 


. 
Natural State. 


HIS iland, more ſouthern, in e chan any of thoſe Ss deſcribed, lies 

+ at the diſtance of about 7 leagues, from the peninſula of Cantire, on the eaſt ; 
Ireland, on the welt, is ſomewhat farther diſtant from it. In length, from north to 

ſouth , It may be from 24 to 30 miles ; its breadth, from eaſt to welt from 18 to 24 

miles. Two large inlets of the ſea, on its weſtern and ſouthern extremities, enter ſo 


deep 


tw 3 


deep into its. area, as to come within two miles of meeting one another, Its ſurface is 


every where diverſified by a multitude of little hills; only the north and north-eaſt ex- 
tremities riſing to a mountainous height. The ſoil is not unfertile ; in many parts, 
highly ſuſceptible of being enriched by cultivation. Here is abundanee of lead ore, as 
of free-ſtone, and of lime-ſtone. Springs burſt out, in great abundance, over all the 
iſland. The lakes are nearly 100 in number. The Laggan or Lyſa, and another river, 
run for the length of many miles, and carry down each a large body of water, One 
rich vale running from eaſt to weſt, 6 or 8 miles i in length, and 4 in breadth, is un- 
commonly fertile, highly cultivated, and well inhabited, In the fields, and on the 

hills, are hares and deer. On the ſhores, are abundance of ſea-fiſhes of almoſt all ſorts. 
In the lakes and rivers, are the common freſh-water fiſhes, ſalmons, trouts, pikes, and 


| eels. The wild-fowls are thoſe common to the weſtern illes in general, 


Cultivation, — The inhabitants may be, in number, about 10,000 ſouls. Mr 
Campbell of Shawfield, is proprietor of the whole iſland. The horſes and black- 
cattle are larger than the old breeds of theſe animals, in the other Hebudæ. The ſheep 
are a valuable part of the animal fare Gock, Goats and ſwine are alſo numerous, 
Oats, flax, barley, and potatoes, are the chief articles of crop. The manufacture of 
linen-yarn, thread, and linen-cloth has been tried. On the ſhores, the ſea-weeds are 
burnt into kelp, for exportation ; fern-aſhes are len iſe annually prepared and expor- 
ted. Black- cattle, cheeſe, butter, barley, oats, meal, malt, whiſky, are ſo many other 
of the exports of the inhabitants of this iſland. The broad Scottiſh plough, drawn by 


4 horſes, is that in common uſe. About 2000 black-cattle may be the number annu- 


ally exported ; and for the horſes a large ſum is every year drawn, eſpecially from 
Ireland. Larger quantities of ſheep might with advantage be introduced into the | 
farm- ſtock, inſtead of ſome part of the horſes. A part of the exportation and importa- 
tion is performed by chapmen or travelling merchants. The cod-fiſhery has been at- 

| tempted on the coaſts, with ſome ſucceſs. The roads and bridges are numerous and 
excellent. A weekly packet, conveying the mail, paſſengers and goods, Keeps up a 


regular Intercourſe between Ilay and the main-land. By the enlightened cares of the 
<& | proprietor, 


* . 


( © F 


proprietor, the agriculture and the general improvement of the iſland have been great. 


- 


Iy advanced within theſe laſt 12 years. Great quantities of whiſky are diſtilled in the 


land; although the grain and the labour might be more advantageouſly employed. — 


A. new town has been begun, and 1s advancing, at Bowmore, (Campbell's Survey. 


Statiſtical Account, vol. xi. numb. 20, 21, 22.) 


s H &. 
Natural State. 


Gion is an iſle divided from the promontory of Cantyre, by a narrow channel, 

3 miles in breadth. Its length is about 7 miles, its breadth ; 24 miles. It. 
lies ſo low, that even its higheſt hills riſe hardly to the level of the arable lands 
on the adjacent coaſt of Cantyre. On the eaſt ſide, and at both ends, Gigha is 
arable; in the mide, and on the welt fide of this iſle, the ground is hilly, yet, with 


ſpots ſuſceptible of culture interſperſed; The ſoil 1s, in general, a rich loam; in 
| ſome places, peat-earth, ſand, or clay. The weſtern ſhore is rocky, high, and preci - 


pitous; at the two extremities are breakers, at ſome diſtance from the land; on the 


eaſt ſide, ſome angular rocks jut out into the ſea; and there are ſunt rocks near, which 


render the navigation perilous. The tide runs north, but without any ſtrong current, | 


on theſe ſhores; it ſeldom riſes above 6 feet; and, to this height, only with a north 


wind, or in calm water. The ſea-ware, cut once every 3 years, affords at each cut- 


ting 21 tons of kelp. Shell-fiſhes, lobſters, crabs, cockles, razor, or 1 pout-fiſh, of 


large ſize and excellent quality, are taken in great abundance on the ſhores of Gigha. | 


Cod, ling, haddocks, ſkate, and dog-fiſh, are alſo found in prodigious. quantities; on 
a fine fiſhing bank, about 2 leagues. north from this iſle, The iſle is bare of wood, 


| except ſome under-wood which ſerves for domeſtic purpoſes ; ; and a folitary plane, 


marking the ſituation where was once an excellent orchard, and now the only remain- 


der of a little grove of planes which was lately to be ſeen there. But, maſſy oaks are 


dug up, from time to time, in the moraſſes. And, it appears, that neither the cli- 


mate, 


Cx" 


Mate, the ſoil, nor the inſular ſituation of Gigha, renders it naturally or neceſſarily un- 


ft · ſor producing timber. Rats, mice, and a breed of cats extremely hoſtile to rab- 
bits, are the only wild quadrupeds of this iſle, Here are, on the ſhores, the amphi- 
bious ſpecies of ſeals and otters, but in no great plenty. The n the wood- cock, 
the corn-crarh, the ſwallow, the cuckoo, are the migratory birds which viſit Gigha in 
their proper ſeaſons. It is alſo frequented by pigeons, plovers, ravens, hooded-crows, 
flarlings, ſparrow-hawks, and jack-daws, and by all the ſea-fowls common to the other 
Hebudian ifles. Springs pouring their waters in rivulets, are numerous through this 


iſle; but it has neither lakes nor rivers, 


Cultivation. ——Gigha is inhabited by 592 ſouls. It is divided into 1 5 farms, which 
pay each from L. 30 to I. 100 of yearly rent. The living ſtock upon theſe, may be 
about 500 cows and oxen; 150 a ſheep, in a lower proportion; a good number 
of ſwine; rabbits, hens, geeſe, &c. in ſufficient abundance, The management of the 

ſheep is far from Kilful. 
Oats, barley, potatoes, and flax, 5 the articles of crop. The common pot-herbs 
are raiſed in the kitchen-gardens. Sea-weeds caſt on the ſhores, are the common 5 
| nure. Shells, of which there is abundance, having been once tried, unſkilfully and un- 
ſucceſsfully, are now neglected. Twenty-four ploughs are uſed in the ifland ; are 
drawn each by 4 horſes; and are all but two, of the old Seottiſh kind, aukward and 
heavy. The harrows have wooden teeth; are drawn by two. hor(es each; and are 
| ſometimes faſtened only to the tails of the horſes. Seed-time is between the end of 
March and the ng of June; harveſt, between the end of Auguſt and the end 
of Oftober. The crops commonly afford a ſmall exportation, as well of barley as of 
oats, 'Of the 1 5 farms into which the ule is divided, all hs 4 are poſſeſſed, each in 


cC0osmmon, by ſeveral families; they were formerly undivided and unincloſed ; but, the 


poſſeſſors have, by degrees, begun to divide and ſubdivide their farms or portions of 
farms by dykes, or other incloſures. The dykes, formerly common, were of turfs ; but 
dry ſlone-walls, ditches, and hedges, are now more generally preferred, The labour of 


preparing peats for fuel, is here, as in the other Hebudæ, very unfavourable to agri- 
„ 2 __ 


1 
cultural improvements. The flax raiſed in the iſland, is ſpun for domeſtic uſe, Of 
the potatoes, about 1000 barrels are annually exported. The rom uſed for ſeed 1s: 
very carefully cleaned, and changed occaſionally for imported ſeed. For barley, = 
field is thrice plowed, and otherwiſe Prepared with great pains, From the harbour of 
. Gigulum Sound, on the ſouthern quarter of the iſland, a good carriage-road has been 
conducted half way to its northern end. This road has been formed chiefly at the ex- 
pence of the principal proprietor ; for, the converſion of the ſtatute-labour, at the rate 
af 15 6dor 25 ſor each perſon, was inadequate to the ſpeedy execution of ſo conſiderable a 
Work; ond although Is in the pound of valued rent be levied over the whole county of 
Argyle, by an Act of Parliament, 1774, for the improvement and extenſion of the 
high- ways; yet, till the high-ways on the main-land ſhall have been finiſhed, no part | 
of this fund can be expended. on the roads in Gigha. Between Gigha and the oppoſite 
coaſt of Cantyre, is a ferry with two boats, one at each landing place. Good houſes 
begin to be built in this iſland; and its ſtrata of rocks afford quarries of ſtones, excel- 
tent for all the purpoſes of building, paving, &c:. | : 7 
Fat cas, ſent to market in the beginning of Winter, are fold at from L. 3 15 to 
11 each; milk-cows, at I. 4 or L. 5; lean cows, in May, at from I. 2: 10 to. 
J. 3; heifers, L. I 10 to L. 2: 12:6; ſtirks, or year- olds, 16s to L. 1: 1; horſes, as 
they vary in age and qualities, are bought nd ſold at from L. 15 10 to L. g; a 
ſheep of the ſmall Highland breed, is ſold at 7, 8d; a lamb at 2s 6d, or 35; a ſow, at 
from 16s to IL. 1. 4; a pig, for rearing, at from 1s 64d to 27 6d; a gooſe, 14. 6d; a 


hen, 6d; a chicken, 34; a dozen of eggs, 2d. The daily wage of a common labour- 


er is 84, Summer or Winter. A ploughman earns, by his ſervice, from December to 


the end of May, his board for the time, E. * 10 of, money wage, two pairs of ſhoes, 

the planting of two pecks of potatoes, EY the ſowing of a pint of flax-ſeed: A man- 
ſervant, hired to ſerve from. the end of Auguſt, till the cloſe of Harveſt, receives a- 
bout L. 2:1 5 in money, a pair of ſhoes, and bis boazd:. A maid-ſervant obtains for 
the ſame time, L. 1: ro, a pair of ſhoes, and her board. For a whole year's regular | 
| ſervice, the ordinary rate of wage to men-ſervants, is L. 4: Lo: with their board : To- 


maid-ſervants, TL. 2.;.10,. with board, . and flax. Good ſowing. Sbephe boys 
have. 


* 
Have from 159 to IL. 1. A taylor gets 84 a- day; a ſhoe-maker, 6d for the pair ol 


ſhoes; both with board. 
Whiſky, grain, cattle, fiſh, kelp, m e, are the articles which Gigha furniſhes 


for exportation.—(Statiſtical Account, &cc.) 


SW YT TE 


Natural State. 


ARA lies about a mile and a half ſouth from Gigha, 15 near 2 mile long, and he 


bout half a mile in breadth. Its ſhores are high and rocky every where, except. 


at the north eaſt end, at which is the only landing place. The Muill of Cara, at the 
ſouth end, is the higheſt part of the iſland; being a perpendicular rock, which, with 
the baſe on which it is clevated, riſes to the height of 167 feet. It is the haunt of 


numerous ſea-fowls ; and two caves open under its ſides. At the north eaſt end, is a 


ſtore of rabbits ; and the foll i is a mixture of ſhells, ſand, and common mould. The: 


reſt of the iſle i is, at the ſurface, one continuous ſtratum of peat- earth, dry or marſhy. 


Wild ſpinage and water-creſles grow in great . as well in Cara, as in Gigha. 


5 Cultivation, ——This if is poſſeſſed by a ſingle cd and 3 cottagers, whoſe 
families contain in all 22 ſouls. All the cultivation is performed by a ſingle plough: and 
one cart is the only carriage in the iſle, The iſle is, for the greater part, in paſturage. 


When peats are cut for yearly fuel, the exterior turfs are carefully replaced, leſt the 


continual pairing away of the ſoil, ſhould at length leave the whole iſle nothing but 
* bare rock. The proprietor of Cara is Mr Macdonald of Lis It pays between 


J. 30 and L. 40 of yearly rent. Half a dozen of horſes, a ſcore of cows, with a certain 


5 quantity of ſheep, ſwine, rabbits, and poultry, are the living ſtock a the iſle. (Statife 
tical Account of Scotland, vol. viii, 36, to 71.) | 


Gigulum, — Between Gigha and Cara,—and with reſpeR; to the former, ſo ſituate 


| . 5 As 


2 


e 
as to form a harbour on its ſouth ſide, 15 Gigulum, a ſmall uninhabited iſlet, having 


before it a range of breakers and large rocks.—(Statiſtical Account, &c.) 


XXXVIII. A R R A N. 


| Natural State. 
RRAN lies in the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, direQly oppoſite to Loch-Fyne, 
at the diſtance of five miles ſouth from the diſtrict of Cowal, in Argyleſhire, 
nearly ten miles ſouth-weſt from Bute ; from Lochryan, in Galloway, about 15 leagues 
V north-weſt. In length, this Iſland may be from 24 to 30 miles, extending between 
4 and ſouth ; its greateſt breadth, from eaſt to weſt, exceeds 14 miles. Its ſurface 
is almoſt every where rugged and mountainous ; from the top of Goatfell, its higheſt | 
mountain, nearly i in the centre of the Iſland, the three Britiſh kingdoms, with the Iſle 7 


of Man, may be ſeen, at once. The ſoil is often broken by bare rocks; and in many 


places, overgrown with heath or ferns. Upon the ſea-coaſt, it is arable, and under 
partial cultivation. It has ſome good coal, and enou gh of excellent peat-earth. Its 
other more remarkable foſlils are freeſtone of a very fine grain, limeſtone, onyxes, 
 rock-cryſtals, fuller's-earth. The air is pure, but cold; great quantities of rain and 
now uſually fall in winter. The circumference is broken and indented by bays, 
| which afford good anchorage and ſhelter to ſhipping; - the Cock of Arran, a hill to- 
wards the northern extremity of the Ifland, is -a famous ſea-mark. The Iſland i is 
, watered by many ſprings from which rivulets ariſe, and by 4 or p lakes, out of one 
of which, Loch- yerſa, a fine river flows. That bay which i is covered by the Iſlet of 
Lamlaſh, is one of the beſt harbours in the world; acceſſible with every wind; and 
| capable of holding 500 flaps at once, with conveniency, and in ſafety. The lakes and 
rivers ' abound with ſalmon, trout, and other fiſhes common in freſh water : On the 
coaſt are caught cod, ling, whiting, herrings, and other fea-fiſhes. That amphibious OY 


quadruped, the otter, is common in Arran. All the fowls common to the weſtern 
Iſles 


2 | 


| 4 ; . . ” = = | : | 
Illes are found here, eſpecially the black- cock and grey hen, partridges, ptarmigans, 


&c. on the hills are red-deer. 


$ 


Cultivation. 


DO. flock on the farms, conſiſts of black-cattle, horſes, ſheep, goats, rabbits. Sheep and 


black-cattle are the ſtaple articles of farm-ſtock. Barley, oats, peaſe, flax, hemp, 


potatoes, are the common articles of crop. Of theſe, oats 13 that chiefly cultivated. 


About I000 black-cattle may be annually exported to Ayrſhire, and other places. 


Barley alſo is exported to Greenock, Saltcoats, Irvine, Ayr, and Campbelton. The 


ſea-weeds on the ſhores, burnt into kelp, afford more than 100 tons for annual ex- 


portation. More than 60 boats are, every year, employed in the herring-fiſhery ; 


the herrings taken in them, are, for the moſt part, fold uncured on the circumjacent 


_ coaſts, The ferns have been, at.times, burnt, and the aſhes carried away, by perſons 


who came in veſſels, from England, for the purpoſe. The inhabitants dwell in hamlets 


ſcattered over tlie Iſand. The more neceſſary mechanic arts are practiſed among them. 


Some yarn is ſpun, and a little coarſe cloth woven for common uſe. On the eaſt fide 


of the Iſland, the inhabitants generally ſpeak. Engliſh ; thoſe on the welt fide, uſe the- 
| Gaelic. 'The Duke of Hamilton is proprietor of the greater part of the Iſland. He 


has. a caſtle at Broad wick; and around it, conſiderable plantations of ſir and other trees. 


3 Survey, vol. i. Statiſtical Account, Kc.) 


XXXIX. B UTE 


Natural State. 


HE Iſle of 8 gives its name to the ſhire within which it is comprehended. 
It lies in the entrance into the Frith of Ciyde, at about 6 miles diſtance from | 


the coaſt of Ayrſhire, and with only a narrow channel of half a mile dividing it from | 


Cowal. Its longitudinal extent, from north. to ſouth, is. about 18 miles; its greateſt 


breadth, from eaſt to weſt, about 5 miles. But ſome large bays, entering deep into 
its area, render its line of circumference irregular. Except on the nerth- eaſt quarter, 


On | | | ok it 


The population of Arran does not exceed 6000 ſouls, The animal 


% 
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r 
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2t 1s rather billy t tan mountainous ; and even where higheſt, conſiderably lower than 
the contiguous mountains of Cowal. Copſes of underwood, with ſome taller trees 
berät are to be ſeen in different parts of the Ifland ; and round Mount-Stuart, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Bute, are extenſive plantations, with many fine, ſtately trees, 
Springs of freſh water are numerous through the Iſland ; from ſome of theſe ariſe 
| rivulets ; ; and there are 6 or 8 ſmall lakes. The foil ! is, for the greater part, a light 
gravel or ſand. The level tracts along the ſhore, and among the baſes of the inte- 
rior hills, are remarkably fertile. In the bowels of the earth are limeſtone, freeſtone, | 

flate, and ſome indifferent coal. The climate i is mild; ſpring forward ; ſummer Kkind- 
IF winter rather rainy than cold ; and but little expoſed to froſts © or ſnow.; the longeſt 
day 17 hours. The coaſts abound with all thoſe. fiſhes which are common among the 
Hebudian Ifles: In the lakes are pike, perch, and trout. On the hills are deer and 


roes; hares are alſo plentiful — ſaipes W ann. ducks, and 


2» 


eel, are common. 


Cultivation. —The Iſland of Bute contains about 4750 inhabitants; of whom the 
greater part dwell in the town of Rothſay. Many of theſe find their chief employ- 
ment in the herring-fiſhery. The number of the cattle has not been lately reckoned. 
The greater part of the lands are divided and incloſed with ditches and hedges. Land 
: incloſed and under-cultivation, is let at 105 or 155 an acre; outfield ground, at 3s, or 
3s and 6d, an acre. Oats, | hacker, turnips, rye-graſs, dover, are the articles of crop. 
Nearly one half of the rents is paid from the ſale of barley; the other half, from 
oats and cattle. For the ſpace of ſeveral years, the average price of babe has been 
from 1865, to | AY a boll : Oats, for a ſeries of 7 years, have been ſold at, from 14s, 
to 16s, a boll. Clover and rye-graſs are ſold at, from 4s to 5c, a truſs, of 15 
Engliſh ſtone. The farms are of ſuch an extent, as to pay commonly from L. 30. to 
Z. 60. of yearly rent. Potatoes are a principal article of orop; and, with herrings, 
form, for three quarters of the year, the beſt part of the food of the inhabitants of 
the Iſland. The average price of oat-meal has been, for 7 years, from 165 to 1865 5 


S boll, of 9 ſtone. Every 6 farmer uſes one or more carts, according to the extent of 
his 


E 
"Te farm. The ancient breed of horſes has been improved, by crolling, to a ſize and 
firength more ſuitable for the draught. The preparing of peats for fu2l, and the al- 
larements of the fiſhery, are found to be not a little unfavourable, | in ſome reſpocts, 
to the advancement of the Agriculture of Bute. The yearly wages to men- ſervants, 
are, from „ 8. to women: ſervants, from L. 3. to I. 4. Day-labourers have 
from 64 to 10d, a day. The cotton- manufacture has been tried in the town of 
Rotheſay. A very conſiderable number of open boats and decked veſlels, for the ſiſh- 


ing, belong to this Iſland. As Bute lies contiguous to the richeſt and moſt populous diſ- 


tricts in the weſt of Scotland; its exports are conveyed thither, and its imports received 


chence; and the prices of all things in this Iſle are regulated by the prices paid or 


recelved at Greenock or Largs on the main-land, — (Campbell's Survey, i. 574. 


Statiſtical Account, i. 301, to 315.) 


XL. CU MBR A- MO RE. 


UMBRA-MORE lying nearly 5 miles eaſt from Bute, and at about the ſame dif. 


tance ſouth from Cowal, is nearly 9 miles in circumference ; level; well water 


ed; fertile; inhabited by about 400 ſouls; producing grain, hemp, flax, and timber 


of various ſorts; the property partly of the Earl of Bute, Naur * the Earl of 
Glaſgow.—(Campbell's Survey; i. 580.) 1 


* CUMB RA-BE — 


C s ArG lies about a mile fouth-welt from Cumbra-more ; ; is about a mile 


in circumference; rugged and hilly ; was once ſtocked with deer ; but i is now 


poſſeſſed by two families who pay their rents in rabbit-ſkins. It is the property of the 
Earl of Eglinton, (Campbell's Survey; i. x 0 | 


8 XIII. INCH-MARNOCH, 


6 


XIII. INC H-M ARNO G H. 


F cH- MAR NOH, about half a league wt from ow. half a league ſouth Dem 

n and two leagues eaſt from Arran, is ſomewhat larger than Cumbra-beg ; 3 
beautifully diverſified, on its ſurface, with riſing and low grounds ; bearing trees and: 
corn, and affording rich paſture; once a ſeat of the Keldees ; now the property of: 
Lord Bute.—(Campbell's ſurvey ; i. 581.) | 


mat at ts 6 


ASA, a conieat rock, covered on the lane, with heath and graſs, is ſituate in 
the ſame Frith of ciyde; is uninhabited; but feeds rabbits and a few goats, and 
affords refuge to an immenſe number of ſea-fowls. It is the property of the Earl of 


Caſſilis; and is held by tenants, at the rent of IL. 25. a year. (Statiſtical Account, 


i. 104.) 
XIV, d n 
| „ 
5 88 which, as more northern than ſeveral of theſe Iſlands laſt deſcribed, might - 


Iſle of Jura, by the narrow ſound of Cor-y-bhrechan, ſomewhat more than a mile in 


more properly have obtained a prior place, is ſeparated on the ſouth, from the 
breadth. It is rocky and mountainous; of a wild, ſavage aſpect; of a circular form; 


about 3 miles in diameter; divided into 2 farms, and inhabited. by about 50 ſonla.— 
ene. ry. i. 596,—bSratiftical Account, &c.) | 


XLV. KERERAY. 


8 


ö SY 


k ERERAY is a ſmall Iſle, contiguous to the town of Oban in Lorn; 3 2 1 In 


length; the property of Macdougal of Macdo agal, and of Lord Breadalbane; I 
and containing ſuch a number of inhabitants, that the eſtabliſhment of a charity-ſchool 


in the Iſland has been thought neceſſary for the education of their children. (Statiſti- 


Lal Account, vol. xi. No 8, Kc.) 


XLVI. L U N GA. 


UN GA is an Iſlet, contiguous t to Jura; 2 miles in 3 half a mile bevel ; and 
inhabited * 29 ſouls. 


XLVII. BALNAHUAIGH axp ESDAILE. 


TOY AND ESDAILE, are Iflets remarkable for their late quarries ; 
— the quarries of Balnahuaigh, wrought by 30 men; the ſlates of Eſdaile, very ge- 
nerally uſed at Glaſgow, and in the country around that city,—(Statiſtical Account, &c.) 


| ESIDE theſe Iſles, here enumerated and deſcribed, as accurately as I have found 
to hs eaſily poſſible, from the materials in my hands : the Hebudz comprehend 

a number of other Iſlets, ſome of them perhaps inhabited ; others uninhabited by men, 
but feedin g domeſticated animals ; and others, bare rocks haunted only by ſea-fowls ; : 


concerning which I have not yet been able to obtain any information — to be 


here detailed. . 
SECTION 


( 60 ) 


"FEET 0H it 


"wy | | | ; 55 
CLASSIFICATICN OF THE FACTS IN THE PRECEDING. SECTIONS. 


3 


HIS Section is intended to recapitulate, ad to exhibit in general claſſes, for the 
# © more eaſy comprehenſion and compariſon of the reader, all thoſe facts relating 
vo the Aren and primary object of the preſent Eſſay, which have been more looſely 
detailed in the ſections preceding. The particulars of the natural ſtate of theſe Ifles 


muſt firſt be enumerated, that the enumeration of thoſe of ite cultivation. may be 


clearly underſtood. 


; I, EXTENT, 
The Extent of all the Hebudæ taken together, may be eſtimated at more than 6000 
ſquare miles. Scotland, in its Whole extent, exceeds not 8 times this NED TO of ſquare. 
miles: they are equal toan 18th part of the whole extent of England : the area of Ireland 
bo only ſomewhat more than 7 times as large: More than one or two of theſe Iſles are 
ſingly equal, in extent, to almoſt any of the ſecondary counties, in either of the two 
grand diviſions of Great Britain, Of theſe 6000 miles, one 6th part may be eſtimated 
to be, at the ſurface, bare rock or ſand: moraſſes and lakes, as it ſhould ſeem, occupy 
at leaſt another 6th part; 2-6th parts may be moor, or hilly ground, from poverty of- 
ſoil, or from diſadvantages of poſition, hardly ſuſceptible of cultivation ; 3-1 2ths may : 

— arable ground, not yet broken up by the plough ; ; and at leaſt 1-1 2th, Aal 
under preſent culture. Of the ground, again, that is wrought with the ſpade or the 
plough, about one half may be ordinarily appropriated to carden-herbs, Remy, flax, 


barley, and potatoes; while the other half i is annually ſown with oats. 


II. Coasrs. 


. II. COAST s. 
Tux vaſt extent of CoasT, which the diviſion of an area of 6999 f Jnare miles, in- 

to ſo many iſlands, neceſſarily gives, may be calculated without exaggeration to add 
to the means of accomodation and ſuſtenance for men, which the land affords, others 
equal to thoſe ab from the whole ground in tillage, or (o the uſeful produce of 
500 ſquare miles. In this eſtimate of the value of the coaſts, 1 inelude only the ſin- 
es, amphibious animals, and ſca-fowls which are at preſeat actually taken, and uſed 
i by the Hebudians, The ſca-weeds and kelp yield but a poor compenſation for the 
barrenneſs of the rocks and ſands, among which they grow. The extenſion of the 
| fiſheries, and the eſtabliſhment of new manufaftures of ſalt, ſoap, and oil, exiſting, as 
yet, only in poſſibility, cannot be certainly Ong... in an account of the value of 
| the coaſts of theſe iſles. The advantages which they enjoy, in being acceſſible to na- 
vigation, are ſcarcely adequate to the diſadvantages of being ſcattered in narrow tracts, 
through a northern ſea, remote from thoſe opulent countries among which the inter- 
courſe of traffic is the moſt frequent, amidſt eddies and ſhallows, and expoſed to ever- 
; varying winds. Yet, it is to be obſerved, that the bays and harbours are ſufficient- 
505 ly numerous and convenient, to 8 any ſhipping that may be employed,. 


whether in the mutual intercourſe of theſe Iſlanders, or in their foreign trade. 


HI. Foss 1s. 

Tursx iſlands are rich in valuable Foss:Ls; and it is probable, that the reſearches 
of ſkilful mineralogifts might diſcover many more, which ſtill remain unknown. —The 
marble of TIREY 15 equally beautiful and abundant : Why ſhould it not be uſed for. 
ſculpture ad architectural decoration, through the Hebudz, and ail Seele in Ire- 
land, and at leaſt along the weſtern coaſt of Eagland The flates of EsDaiLe and 
BALNAHUAIGH are already uſed in the weſtern parts of Scotland, and i in the Hebudæ, 
whenever ſlates are employed : May they not be quarried, and diſpoſed of with ſuſſi- 
cient advantage, in much larger quantities? Mi ght it not be advantageous t to uſe el | 


| ſlates every where, inſtead of thoſe materials of thajchinge which would be better re-- 


8 ſerved 
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ſerved for winter-forage to the cattle ? = Limeſtone is plentiful among theſe iſlands ; it 
may be exported ; it may be uſefully employed at home, for cement, in a much great- 
. quantity than at preſent; ; it may be happily converted into manure for ſoils which 


are leſs ſubject to be fertilized by ſea-ware, or where ſea-ware cannot be conveniently 


obtained. It appears probable, that mineralogical reſearches may diſcover rich veius 
of metallic ores, among the ſtrata of rocks, in theſe iſles; but unleſs ſome beds of pit= | 
coal mall be alſo diſcovered, mines can never be very profitably wrought here. Peat- 
earth is ſufficiently plentiful-in many, although not in all of theſe iſles ; but, e ven 


where it moſt abounds, peats are an enormouſly expenſive, and very uncertain article 


of fuel. Phe SOILS are— Gravel, or ſtone. comminuted almoſt into earth without the ex- 


cluſive action of water, intermixed with ſome ſmall portion of ſtone abſolutely pulve- 


rized, and with a portion, ſtill ſmaller, of vegetable earth :—Sand, or ſtone, commi- 


nuted, leſs entirely than in gravel, and chiefly by the action of water, with leſs of pul- 


verized ſtone, and ſcarcely any vegetable earth . Clay, a pure earth, but in its native 


ſtate, often contaminated with acids, oils, vegetable matters, and other ſubſtances : — 


Peas earth, above mentioned, which has for its baſis, the reſiduum ently of ligneous 


vegetables, yet not without foros mixture of that of the herbaceous ; ; and among theſe 


matters, both igneous : and herbaceous vegetables 3 in a ſtate only of partial decay, while 
the reſins, oils, and ſalts of vegetables, infuſed through the maſs, with the water in 

which the whole i 18 immerſed, concur to complete its peculiar character: Loam, a 
mixture of the ſimpler ſoils, with manure, moiſture, and vegetative earth, commonly 


the effect of culture, ancient or recent. Of theſe ſoils, are many varieties, many dif- 


ferent modifications. More than half the arable land in the Hebude, is of a Jandy | 


or gravell ly ſoil. Lhe reſt is a 8 of Prat-earth, loam of ſeveral diverſities, 


ar clay. 


IV. 0 LIMATE. 
„ 


TRE 3 facts concerning the CLIMATE of theſe iſles, ought, i in a ſtrict propriety 


of arrangement, to have been introduced immediately before the preceding article; 


but have been inadvertently left for this place. — Its peculiar character is determined by 
5 ET, the 
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the poſition of the Hebudæ in a northern kattitude; hai diſperſion in ſuch a multitude 
of parts; their expoſure to the blaſts which iſſue from the frozen Pole, ind the winds © 
that ſweep the Atlantic; their being imperfectly ſheltered on the north-eaſt, the ealt, the 
ſouth-eaſt, the ſouth, and the ſouth-weſt ; by Scandinavia and Ruſſia, the iſles of Orkney 
and Shetland, the main-land of Scotland and Ireland; and by their being iſlands, not por- 
tions of a continent. The year is, therefore, divided rattier into a wet ſeaſon and a dry, 
than into Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, The energy of vegetation is hardly 
. renewed till the rains and blaſting winds have ceaſed i in April. The heat is often torrid; 
vegetation, rapid; the {Ky, with little variation, ſerene; the winds neither too violent, | 
nor too fickle, till the month of Auguſt have partly paſſed. By that time, the rains begin 
to fall, the winds ariſe, and both prevail, al moſt inceſſantly, till the enſuing March have 
nearly expired. Yet, during this- continuance of wind and rain, no heavy falls of 

' ſnow, and no extreme ſeverity of froſt, are here known. Inſular diſpoſition mitigates, 
to theſe iſles, the inclemency of a period in the year which latitude and expoſure would 
otherwiſe render much more diſtreſsful to their inhabitants. Only vegetables which 
ſpring rapidly, and ripen early, can be profitably cultivated as articles of crop 3 flax, 
hemp, potatoes, . barley, appear to anſwer reaſonably well; but, even black oats, al- | 
though hardier, and not later in ripening than the white, are lden ripe when it be- 
comes neceſſary to cut them down, and can ſcarcely ever be gathered i in, without hav- 
ing been conſiderably damaged by the winds and rains, in the ſhock, or-on the roots. 
The ſheep and black cattle, and horſes, are ſinted in their growth by the ſcantineſs of 
forage, which ſo long a peru of inclement weather neceſſarily produces, and are Cal 
jected to thoſe diſeaſes es Up contract by expoſure to ſtorms, and to a humid- 
: chiVing atmoſphere. . 
| V. FRESH WATER: : 
As to the quantity and the diſtribution of the FRESH WATER in theſe iſles; the- 
ip prings are numerous and copious in every iſle that has any conſiderable inequalities of- 
ſurface. The number of the lakes i in all the iſles may be about 200. A rivulet flows 


from almoſt ey rng The narrowneſs of moſt of the iſles affords not 2 length of 
| courſe. 
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courſe ſufficient for the formation of large rivers. But there are many rapid torrent; : 
and in the greater :es, are ſtreams which may vie with the ſecondary rivers on the 
main-land. Vaſt quantities of water are diffuſed over the moraſſes. Some ſprings are 
mineralized by ſulphur, iron, or other matters. Almoſt every le poſſeſſes the utmoſt. 
abundance of freſh water, conveniently diſtributed. There appears to be no where 
any very inconvenient want of water for the purpoſes of agriculture, or of domeſtic 
economy. Several of the lakes and marſhes might be advantageouſly drained. Em- 
pankments might in divers places be profitable to defend adjacent meadows, and fields 
from the flooding of the ſtreams. Artificial irrigation may be eaſily employed to fer- , 
tilize meadows, paſture-grounds, and corn-fields, Bridges ought to be very induſtri- 


.ouſly thrown over every river, and every rivulet, which, although ſmall, my be lia- 


ble to ſwell . 


3 VI. Vronrantts 
Tux native VEGETABLES of theſe iſles, have not been as yet examined or enumer- | 
ated with ſufficient care, Heath, bog-glls broom, and furze, appear to be almoſt the 
only ſhrubs ; nor are the two latter in .great plenty. Timber-trees are very ſcarce; _ 
although oaks, birches, firs, pines, aſhes, and ſome planes, with hazels, thorns, and 
a few other ſpecies between the tree and the ſhrub, grow here and there, either in nar- 
row woods, or ſcattered fingly, or in clumps or copſes. The graſſes are, for the moſt 
part, thoſe conimon on the main-land of Scotland. 'The ſea-weeds, ſo valuable whe- 
ther for kelp or manure, are thoſe common at leaſt on all the Britiſh ſhores ; they are 
| impregnated, as they grow, with thoſe ſalts, on which their utility depends. It is to 
be wiſhed that diligent botanical reſearch were employed to diſcover, whether there be 
not graſſes, natives, which, as naturally ſuited to the ſoil and climate, while they are 
at the ſame time ſufficiently tender, nouriſhing, and luxuriant i in growth, might, with 
more advantage than any foreign graſſes, be here cultivated for paſturage and forage. 
„ Might not furze, and, at leaſt, ſome of the hardier dirs be ſcattered with ad- 


= vantage over ſome ſpots of a country, ſo bare, | bleak, unincloſed, and unſheltered, as 
| theſe | 


2 
meſe iſles, for the greater part are? Have there been anciently natutal foreſts in the 


Hebudz ; and are theſe not to be renewed by human induſtry ? 


VII. FISHES. 

Fisurs are in no ſeas more plentiful than around and among 200 Iles, On the 
banks near St. Kilda, on the coaſts of the Lewis and Harris Iſles, on the. ſhores of 
SA, and onwards to the very month of the Clyde, that moſt uſeful ſpecies of ſea- 
fiſhes, the herring, paſs every year in the moſt prodigious ſhoals. The banks, bays, 


| and ſhallows, are convenient Katt on which the fiſhermen intercept them. Whe- 
ther for immediate ule, or for ſale, they are very valuable to the Hebudians. Cud- 
dies, lythe, ling, cod, mackerel, ſkate, are wonderfully abundant i in theſe ſeas. The | 
whale, and the grampus, purſue the ſhoals of herrings, and the other ſmall fiſhes i in- 
to the Hebudian ſtreights. Seals are here very numerous. Almoſt every ſpecies of 
ſhell-fiſhes are plentiful on the ſhores of thefe illes, and on the i interjacent banks. Sal- 
mon, pike, and trouts of every variety abound in the lakes and ſtreams. Theſe fiſhes | 
afford at preſent, a large ſhare of the food and exports of the Hebudians ; ; and the fiſh- 


eries may be here extended, ſo as to give an income of annual wealth, many times as 


great as that which they now yield. 


VIII. WILD Fowrs AND Qoanrveeps. 
Tux wild Fowts of theſe iſles are extremely numerous ; eagles, gulls, wild 1 
and a multitude of tribes of ſea-fowls allied to the two laſt ſpecies, abound over all 
the iſles. In the larger Hebudæ, are the moor-fowls common in the north of Scotland. | 
Many birds of paſſage frequent more or fewer of theſe iſles. The ſea-fowls are 2 
valuable prey, on account of fleſh or feathers, to the inhabitants of ſeveral of theſe 
iſles, particularly St Kilda. Foxes, weaſels , mice, rats, with ſome hares, are pls 
the only quadrupeds of theſe iſles, not more or leſs under the care of man. The 
foxes may probably be ſoon exterminated. The reptiles of the Haba are few; 
and, excepting perhaps the adder, not formidable. The inſects have hardly yet ob- 


tained the attention of the naturaliſt. 
e Tan: 27 _— PorULATION. 
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| IX. PorUVLATION. | 
| Hrrurxro this ſection has been occupied with the claſſification and general enumera- 
tion of thoſe things in the Hebudian iſles, which exiſt, and have exiſted, independent 
of the care and labour of man. Man, and his works, as they are here exhibited, 
come next. under our review. The whole number of ſouls, compoling the. PoPULA- 


TION of theſe iſles, may be about 66, ooo, or 11 for every ſquare mile. Of theſe by 


far the greater part are cottagers and farm-ſervants;. the men,—ſhepherds, huſbandmen, | 


fiſhermen, by turns, as their Iabours are varied in the advancing courſe of the year "= 


the women ſharing almoſt all the ſame toils. The claſs next after 250%, the moſt nu- 


merous, are ther immediate maſters; ;. the. proprietors of the lands, the tackſmen, and 


thoſe few farmers who occupy a middle rank between the tackſmen and the cottagers. 


Artiſans, merchants, and inn-Keepers,. may be. . comprehended in a third claſs, leſs. 


Numerous than either of the two, former. The pariſh-miniſters, miſſionaries, ſchool. . 


maſters, and ſurgeons, make up a fourth claſs, the leaſt numerous of all. Two-fifths 


4 


of the whole inhabitants of the Hebude, may be under 20 years of age; the reſt from 


20 to 95. The numbers of the men and of the women, are, on the whole, nearly. 


equ al. 


- Dousricaræp Auma. 


Tux firſt and ſimpleſt thing in the rural ceconomy of the Hebudians, is, their ma- 


nagement of ANIMALS, either wholly, or, at leaſt, in ſome degree, DouxsricarRD. | 


Games — Thoſe - animals have the- ſmalleſt portion of. man” s care, and are in the 


| loweſt degree of domeſtication, which he ſimply encourages to breed, and 1 for . 


his on prey. Of ſuch there are not in the Hebudæ many ſpecies. Hares commonly: 
fall under- this: deſcription ; but, of theſe, here. are few; ; whether it be, that they have. 
not been careſully introduced, or that hares thrive only where they can ſind enough 


of corn and tender graſs to crop: were they more numerous, they could not be ex- 


tremely troubleſome to the farmer, i in the preſent low Nate of Hebudian agriculture. 
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Noes and red-deer, are fultciently numerous in ſeveral of theſe iſles. The hill 1s th 
natural haunt of the roe; the foreſt rather of the ſtag; ; both are extremely hoſtile ts 
all cultivation. But, in the preſent ſtate of the Hebudz, if they be not encouraged to 
; multiply, it would at leaſt be unwiſe, ſuddenly to exterminate them. Perhaps as 
the lands of theſe iſles ſhall be further ſubdivided, and better incloſed, the dedr may 
be baniſhed from all parts, except where ſome of the more conſiderable proprietors 
{hall be induced to form parks for their confinement - and maintenance. Radbits are 
| very plentiful 1 in many of theſe iſles; their warrens are in the ſandy fol, on the 


ſhore ; they thrive and multiply amazingly; and although they cannot be readily 


brought to ſale, at an advantageous market ; ; they form however an agreeable part of 


the freſh animal food of the Hebudians. 


| Horſes, cows, ſheep, and goats. Horſes, cows and oxen, ſheep, goats, with ſome 
few aſſes and mules are the animal farm-ſtock of the Hebudæ. The horſes are, for 
the moſt part, the poſterity of a race, anciently introduced ; originally not large; and 
which, being, for a ſeries of generations, ſcantily fed, and expoſed to the feverities of 
an ngenial climate, have dwindled down to a petty fize, at which they are fitter for 
being the playthings of children, than for the burthen or the draught : They are 
however hardy and wonderfully patient « of fatigue. The breed ought to be croſſed 
through all theſe Iles, wherever agricultural improvements are to be proſecuted with 
any diligence. Fack-afſes have been imported into Harris; and mules reared but, I 
Snow not is what mules can excel the native horſes of theſe Iſles, whether for jour- 
neying, or for the draught. In all theſe Iſles, there may be about 30,000 head of 
black-cattle. One-fourth of this number, annually exported, brings i in the greater part 
of the money with which the rents are paid. The breed of theſe ; appears to have 
been oftener croſſed, than that of the horſes. They are a mixed race ; but ſmall; 
in general, hardy ; capable of being fattened to a great weight ; ; not raw-boned, like 
the Iriſh cattle ; affording beef of the beſt taſte and flavour, and hides very ſuitable 
for the purpoſes of the tanner. Neither horſes nor black-cattle are, in the Hebudz, | 


greatly indebted to the care of their owners. The horſes are rarely ſhod ; ſummer 
| Ta: . and 


Sd, 


and winter, they are left to wander wild on the walls, unleſs when their labour is im- g 
mediately wanted; wlien employed for carriage, or in the Plougb, they are ſcantily 
fed, careleſsly dreſſled, and as careleſsly littered, in the ſtable. It ſhould have been 
mentioned earlier, that conſiderable numbers of theſe ſmall horſes are every year, ex- 


ported to the Lowlands of Scotland, and into England, where they are ſold with ſuf- 


| ficient profit. All the black-cattle, except the milk-cows and calves, are left, night 


and day, 1n the fields, through the whole year. The only forage provided for them, 
conſiſts of ſtraw, and ſome coarſe hay, too often—either withered ſo as to be little 

nouriſhing, or half-rotten, The calves are ſuckled at the udder for a ſufficient length 
ot time. Neither butter nor cheeſe appears to be made in theſe Iſles, with ſuch care, 
in ſuch quantities, as, cireuraſtances feem to ENCOUragee The attention of theſe 
| Illanders appears to be, at preſent, very properly turned to the improvement of the 
breed of their black-cattle, and of their modes of managing chem. The /beep of mo 
Hebudz are not more numerous than the black-cattle : They are- alſo a mixed race; 
in ſome Illes, as it ſhould ſeem, allied to the fine-wooled ſheep of Shetland ; but more 
commonly of the breed of Galloway, and of the hills in Clydeſdale. The Hebudian. 

; management of ſheep is. in few inſtances ſkilful. Some Illes are too level and unſheltered, 


for the maintenance of ſheep, In others, the Keeping of ſheep has been thought 


55 likely to occaſion the entire deſtruction of the herbage and ſoil, Theſe, and ae 


other cauſes, have hindered ſheep from becoming the chief article of living farm-ſtock, 
in the Hebudæ. Into. ſome Iſles, it would be improper to introduce any additional 
number of theep; ; for others,. ſheep appear to be the moſt ſuitable ſpecies of animal 
farm- ſtock. In Places ſo remote from a ready market, for mutton, the wool ou ght to 
be the chief E of attention to the farmer who feeds flocks of ſheep... Of the wool 
of the Hebudian ſheep, a great part is wrought up for the common uſe of the inhabi- 
tants. Some part may be exported to Ayrlhite ; and other places. The number of the 
goats is conſiderable. For ſome of the wild, rocky hills, chey are a proper flock. 
Their hides, hair, 185 Ae milk, might be ſuſfcieatly e at a proper . 
market. _ 


8 | 1 1 Swine, 
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Swine, and Poult.y.— The reſt of tlie domeſticated animals of theſe Iles, are 
| ſwine, geeſe, the common ben, with thoſe two houſhold ſervants, the dog and the cat. 
Swine have been domeſtic in the Hebudz, ſince the days of St Columba. Several of 
the Iflets bear names, implying, that they were anciently appropriated to the feeding 
of ſwine. Theſe animals are ſtill very generally fed here, by cottagers, as well as by 
farmers. The prevalence of potatoes, as an article of crop, has contributed greatly to 
encourage the breeding of ſwine. The breed are ſmall ; their pork, uncommonly deli- 
cate; the bacon, ſuperior to any which 1s cured in the lowlands of Scotland, or 
in England. Geeſe are very plentiful in theſe Iſlands: a flock is kept about every 
gentleman's or farmer's houſe : they are half-wild ; frequenting the lakes, rivers, and 
ſhores, and living much upon fiſh. Dunghill-fowls are plentiful. Every cottager has 
his hens, eggs, and chickens, Pigeons are neither abſolutely unknown, nor yet com- 


mon. I know not, that the Hebudian dogs are equally ſagacious as thoſe of Clydeſdale. 


XI. AGRICULTURE. 


From the opening of the ground, to the reaping of the grain. — AGRICULTURE 


| has been hitherto only a ſecondary object in the Rural Economy of the Hebu- „ 
dians. Their agriculture conſiſs in ſpreading upon ley-ground ſea-weeds, dung, : 
or marle; breaking it up with 4 plough, or the crooked ſpade ; ſowing it with 
barley or. oats,. or planting. on it potatoes, in April or in the beginning of May; 
eutting down, and gathering i in their crop, in September ; and renewing the ſame an- 
nual ſeries of labours, on the ſame field, "without other variation of the ſpecies of crop, 
than from potatoes or barley to oats, till the foil exhauſted under ſuch management, 
will no longer yield any thing like an adequate return for rent, feed, and labour. 
The want of roads, carts, and draught-horſes for the conveyance of the manure to- 
| the field; : the uſe of the old Scottiſh plou gh, aukward, clumſy, ill-ſuited alike for 
| piercing the turf and fo? turning over the layer of earth, and requiring often the line 
of the furrow to be previouſly cut with. the rifle ; the employment often of no fewer 
than: 


a 


3 
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than ſeven horſes, and four or fi ve perſons in opening up the ſame field with a ſingle 
plough, preceded by a riſtle; the aukward mode in which the operation of harrowing 
is performed; the almoſt conſtant unfavourableneſs of the harveſts for the ripening, 
* reaping, and the ingathering of the crops ;—All theſe circumſtances together ren- 

der the native black-oats of theſe Iſles, even in the moft fruitful years, an exceeding 
dear purchaſe to. thoſe who raiſe them. In the ſouthern Hebudz, eſpecially in Bute, 
the cultivation 1s Aden {kilful, and the climate more kind. Barley ſeems 5 be, at 
leaſt at preſent, a grain more proper than oats, for cultivation under the climate of 
| theſe Iſles, Potatoes are evidently: profitable above every other article of crop. It 
would be «difficult to calculate, how much the introduction of this plant into tlie 
Hebudæ, has contributed to the improvement of the arable lands of theſe Iſles, ind 
to the bettering of the condition of their poorer inhabitants. Flax and hem] p thrive 


| ſufficiently under this climate; and in the preſent ſtate of their culture, are not un- 


ſuitable articles of crop. 


From the Reaping to the Preparation of the Grain for the M. outh. —— The corn, when 
gathered i in from the field, is built up in mows, in the barns, — or 1 in Hache, in che barn- 
yard. The ſtacks are thatched with ſtraw, with /ing, a ſpecies of bog graſs or with 
heath. The barns have not always ſuch apertures in the walls, as ſeem to be neceſ- | 

ſary to afford due acceſs of air to corn often heaped together, before it can have been 
properly dried. The proceſs of threſoing i is performed here, as in other places ; ; but, : 
it ſhould ſeem, leſs diligently than in diſtricts where a more vigorous induſtry has 
been excited. N either the — nor the threſhing- machine have been yet introduced 
among the Hebudian huſbandmen. III. are rare, in compariſon with the extent of 
the diſtricts. Even the oppreſſion of thirlage would be leſs injurious to huſbandry, 


than the waſte of labour, of grain, and of . in the. practice of grinding with 


. too common in theſe Iſles. 


Racely are they incloſed. They are cleared from ſtones, and reſerved from the com- 


* 
mon paſture-grounds. No particular graſles, whether native or foreign, are cultivated 
from the ſeed, in the general practice of the country. Only milk-cows, calves, heifers 
and oxen in winter, and horſes when employed i in labour, are fed with hay. The hay 
is often withered, in drying it, or perhaps heaped together, before being dry, and 
then ſoon heated to that fermentation in which putrefaction commences. It is a. 


mixture of a variety of graſſes, many of which are coarſe, and little ſucculent. 


Improvements tried in Agriculture. — Vet, attempts "FO been have and there made, 
to e the labour of Hebudian huſbandry, and give it a better direction ; to im- 
prove more happily, and keep up unwaſted, the fertility of the ſoil; and to vhs 
the cultivation of more profitable ſpecies of crop. In Bute, the huſbandry 1s not leſs 
kilful than in the beſt cultivated diſtricts in Scotland. In ſome other of the ſouthern 

Hebudæ, many improvements have been tried with encouraging ſucceſs. A breed of 
horſes fitter for the- draught, than the ſmall native race, have been introduced into 
ſome. Lime and marle have been judiciouſly laid upon the land in others, The 
conduct of Mr Campbell of Shawfield, appears to promiſe rapid improvement to the 
agriculture. of Ilay. The culture of turnips has been attempted in ſome iſles with 
ſufficient ſucceſs, ol ſufficient profit. . A mixture of clover- and rye-graſs has begun 
| to be cultivated in ſmall fields, by many of the gentlemen in the Hebudæ. Moraſſes 
have been drained.; and rich meadows, .and fertile corn- fields thus gained from them. 
Shells and leech from the ſea-ſhore have been laid for manure, in ſome inſtances, u pon 
the lands, and-have not failed to fertilize them. Something like a: rotation of green 
and white-crops, ſuch as may render the ground ever largely productive, yet preſerve 
: | is ſtill inexhaufted, has been partially tried by ſome Hebudian improvers. Above all, 
dhe continually increaſing cultivation of potatoes has contributed to bring much ground 


under r tillage, which might otherwiſe have lain ſtill uncultvated. . 
Gardens,—— The gardens of the peaſantry -and gentry, in theſe iſles, are manured . 
with aſhes, with the dung of horſes and cows, with lime, marle, or ſea-weeds. Cab- 
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bage, green-4ail, carrots, onions, beans, peaſe, are the common pot-herbs. Fruit. 


bearing ſhrubs have been planted, have thriven, and have proved fertile. But, fruit- 


trees have been generally ſtunted and barren. 


XII. ARTIFICIAL Drv1s10ns, AND LINES OP COMMUNICATION. 
ARTIFICIAL Drvrsroxs of the territory of theſe iſles, or LIxESs or COMMUNICATION | 
between their different parts, are comparatively few and imperfeRt. The farms are 
divided from one another only by looſe foone-dykes, confitiog each, 0 at the foun- 
dation, but of a 1 ngle-wall, from 3 to 6 feet high, and without mortar. Theſe dykes | 
will confine black cattle, but ſeldom horſes or ſheep. They are often broken down 
in many places. In ſome diſtricts, ſuch mareb-dykes have never been built. In o- 
thers, only the veſtiges of them remain. The fub-divifions i in a farm are a rude 100 
or fence, ſeparatin g che meadow and land under tillage, from the bill or  outfiel 
of the farm; 3 ſome other rude dykes or fences incloſing particular fields of the arable 
ground and meadow]; as alſo a fence, not ſtronger or more regular, round che kitchen- 8 
garden; and perhaps one or two dykes ſubdividing the Bil part of the farm, in or- 
der to keep different claſſes of the cattle, ſeparate while they feed. Many farms are 
divided from one another only by natural boundaries. The ſub-diviſions are often 
leis numerous and mote ſufficient than thoſe above-mentioned. Ditches and hedges, . 
funk fences, dry double alls of ſufficient firength and height—have been formed, in 
ſome rare inſtances, by ſome of the gentlemen, for the incloſure or drecration of ſore : 
{mall ſpots of ground, adjacent to their houſes ; but, hots appears no probability, that 


ſuch 23 — . within any given time, be extended over theſe iſles. 
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Roads. —— The lines Yor mutual communication are not in a 8 ſtate, i in theſe 
ills, than the n diviſion: of the territory. The roads are, for the greater 3 | 
| | only foot-paths 3 at beſt, they are but ſuch as have been beaten out by the trampling 
of horſes, as well as of men; covered with looſe ſtones; broken by gullies often im- 
paſſable, and by rocks, which can hardly be ſurmounted ; climbing up wy hills, 
and N n into o hollows, without choice of direction. 


(98) 
Bridges. Few bridges have been built. The flatute-lbour, exacted in an uncertain 
and irregular manner, is ſufficient merely to clear, or repair {lightly at times, ſome 


of the more neceſſary roads, not to improve and multiply them in a degree greatly 


beneſicial to the country. In ſome iſles, indeed, bridges have been thrown over 


many of the larger ſtreams; and carriage- roads, of a ſuitable conſtruction, have been 


begun ; ; but at the expence chiefly of individuals, or upon contributions of the gentlo- | 


men, not by the general effort of the whole inhabitants, In regions fo anliclofed; and - 


ſo thinly inhabited, it were vain to attempt raiſing money for roads and bridges, by 


tolls. 


Ferries. — The ferries are too few, and uncertain in their paſſage, Between ſeve- 
ral iſles contiguous to the main-land, and the neareſt places for landing, on the ſhores 


of the main-land, ferry-boats go and return, with due frequency of paſſage. But 


thofe which are more remote, have, for the moſt part, only a ſecondary intereourſe 


with the main- land, and that occaſional, or interrupted, from time to time, by conſi- 


derable intervals. Among the various iſles taken by themſelves, and independent of 


any connection with the main-land, the intercourſe by regular ferries, is yet more un- 


certain, There i is, in ſhort, no general ſyſtem of regular intercourſe by ferry-boats, 


uniting all theſe iſles together, and making them thus to contribute, with due efficacy, 


to one another's advantage. 


| XIII. InsTITUTIONS AND CusTOMs. 
Tun INSTITUTIONS and Cusrous of theſe iſles, affecting the agricultural induſtry 
of their inhabitants, are ſurely ſuſceptible of conſiderable improvement. Here yet 
exiſts a mimic feodiſm, 3 which, a perſon may acquire a very clear no- 
tion of what the feudal eſtabliſhments of Europe were in their origin. The great 
proprietors in theſe iſles, are to be com pared to the ſoverei gns of the feudal monar- 
chies; the tackſmen to their great vaſlals; the town-ſhips of a number of petty far- 
mers, occupying all together, only the ſame extent of land, as a ſingle tackſman,—to 


the free burghs, at their firſt riſe ; the petty proprietors independent in tenure, but by 
| K 5 local 
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local fituation, and narrowneſs of domains, neceflarily dependent on their powerful 


neiglibours,— to the allodial laad-holders in the remoter hiſtory of modern Europe. 
While the proprietors of theſe iſles, enjoyed hereditary juriſdicion, each over the in- 
habitants of his own domains; and while they reſiſted or evaded every exertion of 
ſovercign authority over them, which was not fully agreeable to themſelves; Neon | 
then reigned in theſe iſles, in all its primary rudeneſs, force,. and. ſimplicity. By the 
eſtabliſhment of tn tranquillity among the clans, and the abolition of the heredi- 
tary juriſdictions, it has been, in part, overthrown, and its ſpirit greatly mitigated. 


But the tackſmer, and a ſort of a eri tio glebœ of the peaſantry, {till remain. 


| Lairds and Tackſmen. —— Tilt within theſe Juſt 30 years, the property belonged al- 
moſt excluſively to the /azrds and the rackſmen the lands, to the former ; the animal- 
ſtock, chiefly to the latter. The want of varied induſtry and enjoyment, dy let 
even moveable property, to remain long in thoſe hands into which it had fallen: and 
che ſimplieity of the known modes of life, gave the great proprietors no choice of moms 
tO provide for their younger children, but that of making them tackſmen. Thus was 
formed a claſs of men, between the lairds andthe peaſants; of the blood of the former, 
and poſſeſſing almoſt all the moveable ſtock on the lands; while to the peaſantry no- 
thing remained, but their hands and their labour. A middle order thus imperceptibl y 
eſtabliſhed between the peaſants and their lairds, became to the former, maſters and 
protectors, to whom they could addreſs themſelves with familiarity 4 confidence, 
to the latter, companions and firſt ſervants. To both they were uſeful. A tackſman 
came to conſider his poſſeſſions, as being little leſs ſecurely the inheritance of his fa- 
mily, than of that of the landlord from whom he held them. But the peaſants have 
begun to be elevated; and the tackſmen to be reduced to their level. The farms be- 
gin to be reduced to ſuch an extent, that a tenant may manage all the land he occupies, 
with the help of the children and ſervants of his family, and, without ſubſetting. A 
peaſant may hope to acquire ſock ſufficient for one of theſe reduced farms ; although 
he could never aſpire to become tackſman of a large eſtate. The families of the an- 


cient tackſmen may poſſibly be diſſatisfied, and uſe many ſpecious reaſons to prove 
that 


8 
that to be bad policy, which exalts the peaſantry to a competition with them in induſtry. 
But, this policy ariſes from caufes in the progreſs of ſocial life in theſe iſles, more ge- 
neral and ultimate than the humour of this or that landlord: Eventually it will 


greatly improve the common condition of all the Hebudians. 


Peafantrp. The hardſhips of the peaſantry appear to ariſe merely from diſadvan- 
tages of local ſituation, not from any ſyſtematic oppreſſion of their landlords. They 
are ignorant of all modes of life and induſtry, except their own ; confined in iſles 


diſtant. from thoſe ſcenes in which their powers of labour might be brought to an 


advantageous. market; and having ſcarcely any choice of employment, unleſs to be- 


come either ſhepherds or labourers in huſbandry, Theſe circumſtances, with that of 
their ſpeaking, for the greater part, 1 peculiar language, retain them under a virtual 
aſeriptio glebe, even e the power of Feodiſm has expired. But, the reduction of 
the extent of poſſeſſions under leaſes ; the few improvements made 1n boſhandry ; the 


increaſing intercourſe between theſe iſles and the main-land ; the varied modes of in- 


duſtry which begin to be introduced ; and the new aſſiduity with which the fiſheries 


begin to be proſecuted, —promiſe quickly to emancipate the Hebudian peaſantry from 
_ every peculiar circumſtance of depreſſion, unfavourable to their exertions or enjoy- 


ments, In ſome inſtances, eſtates 3 in theſe iſles appear to be abandoned too entirely 


to the management of factors: Theſe men ſometimes purſue a policy, hoſtile equally ; 


to the true intereſts of their employer, to the tackſmen, and to the peaſantry : Of 


their conduct towards the two latter, it may, in ſome caſes, be ſaid, with truth, 


ay Habent vꝛles, ut alienos, ſubjectos, tanguam ſuos.” Yet, It cannot be ſaid, that the 


peaſants ſuffer here, by not receiving an adequate price for their labour. Conſidering, 
how unſkilful and how little prodo dive is that labour, I cannot but think, that the 
price of labour in 8 is, in truth, higher i in the Hebudæ, than any where elſe 


in the northern diviſion of the Britiſh Ifles, 


| Leaſes, ——Leaſes are now generally granted, in writing, to the tenants of lands, in 


the Hebudz, Theſe expreſs the term of entrance to the occupancy of the lands, the 
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| period during which they are to be held by the leſſee, the term at which he is to 


leave them again free to the landlords, the rent to be paid, and the terms for its pay- 
ment, —the ſtate in which the leſſee is to find, and that in which he is to leave houſes, 
dykes &c. Seldom is any ſyſtem of huſbandry marked out, or any peculiar modes of 


cultivation preſcribed in theſe leaſes. 


Steel-bow tenants. . Tenants by Heel. bou, the ſame as the metayers under the late 
ariſtocracy of France, {till poſſeſs lands on many Hebudian eftates. Under this ſpecies 
of tenure, the landlord furniſhes the ſtock, as well as lets the lend. The e 1 
annually ſhared in certain proportions between the landlord and his tenant. Every 
fact concerning the condition and the management of the 1 tenants in theſe Iſles, 
concurs to confirm what has been clearly and earneſtly evinced by Mr Arthur Young, 
in his account of the French metayers, that this ſort of compact between landlord and 


tenant, is diſad vantageous alike to both, and precludes all agricultural improvements. 


| Rents in kind. ——Even whinny the contract between landlord and tenant, is not of 
| this peculiar nature, the rents are often paid in bind; becauſe the diſtance of markets, 
and the ſmall quantity of the money circulating in theſe iſles render it difficult or 


impoſſible for the tenants in general, readily te to convert the annual Produce of their 


ſtock and labour, into caſh. 


Wages in find. —— The labourers alſo receive often the whole or a conſiderable part 
of their wages in bind. A houſe, plowed ground and manure for potatoes and corn, a 
garden for pot-herbs, paſture for a horſe, cows, or ſheep, with: various other things; 1 


| compoſe, more than money, the wages paid. to domeſtic ſervants and other labourers. 


Reftraints on trade. — The reſtraints which lately lay upon the importation: of coals, 
were complained of, as peculiarly unfavourable to induſtry and enjoyment, in theſe 
oe iſles. Salt for common uſe, and for curing the fiſhes intended for exportation, cannot 

be procured upon terms ſufficiently reaſonable, and of a quality ſufficiently good. 
| But, 
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But, 1 ſhould think that wherever there are bays, ſalt-water, and a demand for large 
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quantities of ſalt; this uſeful article may be manufactured, if induſtry, enterprizing 


ingenuity, and a moderate capital be not al together wanting. 
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Habits and Manners, —— The general habits and manners of theſe people are far 


from favourable to the improvement of induſtry. Labour is too little ſubdivided 


among them. Their exertions are languid and uncertain, They Kno- w no engiae but 
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ſtrength, They have a ſuperſtitious reverence for old practices, and an undiſcriminate 


ing abhorrence of innovation. 


XIV. DOMESTIC INDUSTRY AND MECILANIC ARTS. 
The ſtate of DomesTIc INDUSTRY, and of the MEcyanic ARTS is intimately con- 
netted, with the ſtate of huſbandry ; z exerts an 11 upon ty and is reciprocally 
influenced by it. The women, in theſe Iſles, when not awgloyed in the fields, are 
buſied at home, in preparing food for the family; parching the corn and grinding it in 
the guern ; drefling flax and wool, from the field and the fleece to the web; managing 
the calves and milk-cows ; making butter and cheefe ; removing the ſtraw from before 
the thraihers, on the barn-floor 3 waſhing the family-linens ; ; nurſing the children; and 
aſſiſting in various taſks, in which the chief part is Fri by. the men. The men, | 
again, when not engaged in the fields, thraſh the corn 1n the barns ; ; carry the grain to 
the kiln and the mill; attend the grinding, and bring home the meal ; dreſs and feed 
the horſes lodged in the ſtable; aſſiſt in changing the litter, and clearing away the 
dung, as well from the byres or ſtalls of the , as from the ſtables of the horſes.; 
renew from time to time, the thatching upon the houſes ; ; make and mend horſe-furni- 
ture; make brogues, and mend, their ſhoes. But, in general, the labour of the men 
SD the winter-months, 15 careleſs and indolent. of all work within doors, the 
greater part falls to be performed by the women. 
As to the mechanic arts here practiſed by artiſans who have been regularly bred to 
them; theſe are not many. A few ſhoemakers, a few weavers, ſome maſons, wrights, 
- fmiths, and taylors; are almoſt the only artiſans in theſe iſles, unleſs we ſhould add to 
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them, the millers, who are not many. The advantages of the ſubdiviſion of labour 
are little known. Population is thinly ſcattered over the country; and artiſans are 
encouraged to ſettle only in neighbourhoods where many families live near to one ano- 
ther. The members of every family perform ſuch a variety of the neceſſary or ac- 
commodating mechanic labours for themſelves, that there is little demand for the 


work of artiſans, confining themſelves: to ſpecial branches of labour, 


XV. FrsnrrIts. 

The FISHERIES, even as at preſent proſecuted, employ a large ſhare of the induſtry 
of the Hebudians, The inhabitants K Bute, Arran, Harris, Lewis, and of ſome other 
Iſles, fiſh conſiderable quantities of berrings for exportation. In all the Iles, the in- 
habitants procure, by fiſhing, a very large ſhare of their-ordinary ſubſiſtence. Fiſhes 
of an amazing variety of ſpecies; banks, bays, and friths favourable for taking them ; 
with a multitude of other concurring circumſtances—certainly encourage a muck more 
vigorous and extenſive proſecution of the Hebudian fiſheries, than has been yet at- 
tempted by the Hebudians themfelves. The fiſhing- boats belonging to all the Lex, 


may amount, in number, to ſome hundreds, Almoſt all the younger men are, in 


ſome degree, fiſhermen and ſailors. 


Ti abing of ſea-fowls.—— The taking of the fea-fowls is alſo a part of the hardieſt 
and moſt adventurous induſtry of theſe people. They expoſe themſelves to extreme 
danger, in climbin g the rocks to rob the neſts. The Prey is not inconſiderable, in eggs, 


7 Dor in the carcaſes * feathers of the fowls. 


Kelp. — The mating of the help is happily a very profitable labour to theſe good 

People. Labour, without any very expenſive Preparations or inſtruments, is almoſt the 1 
only thing neceſſary to manufacture the kelp for the market. It is therefore one of the 
: molt lucrative to the — of all the L of theſe Iſles. 
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XVI. Ta ADE. 
As to the TRADE of the Hebudians ; their internal traffic is conducted by pedlars or 
chapmen ; by petty dealers in ſheep and black-cattle and by factors or tackſmen pur- 
chaſing up ſometimes with unfair advantages, in order for exportation, ſuch articles of 
ſtock, or manufacture, as the petty tenants and the peaſantry may have to ſell. fy 
few veſlels belonging to the iſlanders, convey their kelp, fiſh, and oil, with ſome other 
N articles ſuitable for exportation, to the trading towns on the weſtern coat of Scotland 
and England, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Ireland. Veſſels are ſent out from theſe 
towns to import Hebudian productions. The packet- boats ſerve alſo for the carrying 
on of a commercial intercourſe between theſe iſles and the main- land. Ships frequent- 
ing theſe ſeas for the fiſhery, i import various articles for the Iſlanders, receiving in re- 
turn, proviſions and other productions of the iſſes. A ſimilar importation and expor- 
tation are managed by ſhips paſſing through theſe ſeas, and occaſionally touching at 
ſome of the Hebudian iſles, in the trade between the weſtern coaſt of Britain, or the 
eaſtern coaſt of Ireland, and- the ſhores. of Ruſſia, and Scandinavia. The cattle and 
ſheep are, for the moſt part, exported directly i in paſſage-boats, to the main-land of 
Scotland; and there is a very conſiderable importation from the ſame quarter, and 
through the ſame channels, I find it impoſſible, from the materials in my hands, to 
make any accurate eſtimate of the balance of the Hebudian trade. But, as no great 
quantity of the articles of luxury is conſumed in theſe iſles, and as moſt articles im- 
5 ported, are obtained at a price comparatively low; I think it highly probable, that 
the balance might be greatly in favour of the Hebudians, —were it not that a IE 
proportion of the rents of the lands, of the price of labour, and of the produce of 
the ſtock bs, every year,. exported in money, by the land-holders purſuing amuſement 
to London, Edinburgh, and other great towns ; by young men ſent to the great towns 
and other places on the main-land, for their education; and by others, emigrating with. 
their little all, is try the fortune of life, either on the main-land, or perhaps in more 
diſtant regions. — 1 88 


1 Markets, 
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Markets. — The want of fairs, markets, and marke-towis, 13 very inconvenient in 
the internal trade of theſe iſles. The towns are extremely few. | Round ſome pariſh- 
: clinrches: are clachans, or petty villages, In the bottoms of ſome bays, may be a 
| hamlet or two, having a few houſes cluſtered together. Through the reſt of the coun- 
try in theſe illes, the farm-houſes, and the ſeats of the gentlemen are diſperſed gene- 

rally at wide diſtances, one from another. Theſe circumſtances have neceſſarily pre- 
cluded the inſtitution of froquent fairs or markets. What is to be fold, can rarely 
find a purchaſer ; what may happen to be wanted, 1s often not to be obtained for its 
price; the ſubdiviſion of labour is prevented, becauſe theſe people have not ſufficient 
opportunities for comparing their various wants and abilities ; and the circulation of 


money and commodities remains ſtagnant. 


Meigbts and Meaſures. —— The weights and meaſures uſed 1n theſe iſles, are various 
and uncertain, as on the main- land. 1 believe the moſt prevalent weight to be that 
denominated Dutch weight ; but, concerning either the weights or the meaſures, I have 
not yet obtained ſatisfactory information. One thing certain is, that by diverſity of 
weights and meaſures, traffic 15 rendered more tardy, complex, and difficult in its 
operations ; ; while, by ſimplicity and uniformity of weights and meaſures, its ſales and 


exchanges are quickened, and its tranſactions i in n made leſs operoſe. 


Price Labour. — The general price of labour in theſe illes, is far from being un- 
reaſonably low. The true price of labour, is, that quantity of the neceſſaries of life 
| which may be purchaſed with its reward. If to the money- wage of a Hebudian la- 
bourer, we add thoſe various gratuities which he receives in kind ; we ſhall then find 
that theſe all together make a reward at leaſt equal to that of the ſervant or day-la- 
bourer in the Lowlands of Scotland. It is, 8 true, that, ſince nature here 
ſupplies ſome of the mere neceſſaries of life in extreme profuſion; and the le 1 
cannot be exchanged, with ſufficient readineſs and advantage, for thoſe conveniencies 
which are enjoyed by the labouring claſs, in the more opulent diftricts of Britain ; 

that 


E 
chat wage may be reckoned to loſe ſomewhat of its value, which is received in thin 75 


which can neither be uſed, nor very profitably exchanged. 


Cuſtom-Houſes.— — The paucity of cuſtom-honſes on theſe coaſts, has been reckoned 


to be unfavourable to the trade of the Hebudæ. At preſent, the Hebudians receive 


ſome foreign eons free of duties, becauſe there are not always officers to levy the du- 


ties, But, it is probable, that, if the trade were better regulated by new cuſtom- 
houſe eſtabliſhments, the reſtraints thus impoſed, might operate to give it a new im- 
pulſe, and to direct it in proper channels. The g/ and packet-boats are alſo too few, 


and too irregular in their ſervices, for the commercial demands of theſe ifles. 


XVII. INSTRUCTION. 
THE connection between the ſtate of KNOWLEDGE and INSTRUCTION in a pan £ 
and the improvement of all the branches of its induſtry, is greater than appears to be 


commonly ſuppoſed. For this reaſon, if for no other, it is to be lamented, that the 


Hebudians are not provided with ſufficient means of inſtruction. Uſing, by 8 
greater part of them, the Gaelic language, they are cut off from the benefit of all that 


inſtruction which is continually communicated, in Engliſh only, even to the labourin g 


claſs, through other parts of the kingdom. Their clergy, even with the addition of 


the miſſionaries of the © Society for propagating Chriſtian knowledge, &c.” are few, 


in proportion to the extent of the territory and the numbers of the people, Their 


| ſchool-maſters are alſo few. Inſtruction for their ores can rarely be obtained 


otherwiſe than with difficulty and at a dear rate, 
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FARTHER IMPROVEMENTS HUMBLY SUGGESTED» 


| SHALL now airs to explain thoſe means which ſeem to me, the moſt ſuita- | 
1 ble for the improvement of the Hebudian iſles, as ſcenes of agriculture, and ſeats 
of human ſociety. I begin with laying down three general principles in public cecono- 
my, by the compariſon of which with the peculiar circumſtances of theſe iſles, 5 


hint of improvement chat L may propoſe, ſhall be formed. 


I. CRITERION OF THE PERFECTION OF GENERAL CEcoxowr. 

Ir ſeems. to be ſuppoſed by many writers on the different branches of public œcono- 
my, that the perfection of the enlightened induſtry and cultivation of a country takes 
place when it contains . the greateſt quantities of fat cattle, of rich, incloſed fields, of ” 
ſplendid: houſes, of ſtout and handſome horſes, of manufacturing villages, of rich and 5 
well dreſſed men and women, faring every day luxuriouſly. But, this is merely a. 
vulgar error. The true perfection of the cultivation of any territory is, when it affords. 
the means of ſubſy, lence, of ſocial intercourſe, of moral. Ko 7 intellectual improvement to the 
greateſt poſſible. number of rational beings, at the ſame time, and thoſe of the bigheft po 2 
ſeble corporeal and mental a It may be, that thoſe things which are mentioned 
above, may co-exiſt with theſe more certain indications of true improvement; but, the 
latter, never the farmer, are. to be eflcamed the genuine criteria, All ſpeculations on 
ſubjects of public œο,ůĩy, not proceeding g upon the recognition, of this fundamental 


principle, are neceſſarily more or leſs erroneous. 


Il. . Unity | 
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II. UrrLrrr or IxrokMATTOx. 
No improvement, even in agriculture or the mechanic arts, can be introduced into 


2 * in any other way, than by fully informing all thoſe perſons who are to be 


more or le fs employed in executing the propoſed improvement, of the operations in 


which it conſiſts, the advantages it  beſtows, the reaſons on which it 1 founded; incul.- 
cating this information by every prudent expedient, till it all, at length, have tri- 
umphed over former prejudices; and then urging the Fnowledge thus communicated, 
Into habits of practice. Innumerable are the attempts at agricultural improvements, 
which have failed of ſucceſs, becauſe tried without due knowledge of their nature, or 
of the peculiar circumſtances to which they were applied. How often have the intelli- 
gent views of a landlord been defeated by the prejudices of his tenants, which he choſe 


to attack rather by authority, than by flow perſuaſion ! ? Every farmer knows, how 


eaſily he may be diſappointed i 2 * new trial of any thing relating to n. by 


che frowardneſs, the aukwardneſs, or the i Ignorance « of his ſervants. 


III. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 
As the moſt improved ſtate of a country, is, that in which it affords the means of 


ſubſiſtence, of ſocial intercourſe, of moral and intellectual improvement to the greateſt 


_ poſſible number of rational beings ; ; ſo it ſhould ſeem, that the firſt expedient for rai- 


fing any country to that degree of nſeful cultivation, is, to di ſperſe the inhabitants in 
ſuch an order; over its territory; that they ma * be too widely divided from one another 
for that focial intercourſe wine corrupts the principles and feelings, engenders vice, and 
hides guilt ; yet, fa Melly near to one another for the due intercourſe and excitement of 
induſtry, trade, intelligence, and benevolence. In great towns, not only the numbers of 
mankind, but their induſtry allo, their intelligence, and virtue are waſted. In rude 


and thinly inhabited regions, ſuch as the Hebudian Iles, men's powers lie dormant for 


want of thoſe impulſes, and that continual inſtruction, which due intercourſe with one 


another, and with the reſt of the world, would infallibly furniſh In territories, over - 


| which villages, hamlets, vw, farm-houſes, ug cottages, are ſcattered thick; 
| which 
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which are divided, in every direction, by highways, canals, and navigable ſtreams ; 
and which are plentifully furniſhed' with boats, carriages, and beaſts of burthen the 

inhabitants appear to enjoy at once the different advantages of a rural and of a town- 
life, without thoſe diſadvantages, pernicious to induſtry and n which are peculiar | 


either to the one or the other. 


THESE are the only general principles in public economy not commonly recognized, | 
to which I ſhall have occaſion to refer, in ſuggeſting the following hints for the im- 


provement of the Hebudæ. 


J. CnhaxxELS or INTELLIGENCE AND INTER COURSE TO BE MULTIPLIED AND. 1 
. LAR CED. 
Lr the national government, the officers to whom the care of improvements in 

theſe parts has been particularly delegated, - thoſe bodies which have aſſociated for the 

diffuſion of knowledge or the advancement of induſtry in the Highlands and Iſlands, — 
the proprietors of the lands, and of the largeſt moveable capitals i in the Hebudz ; — 
all ating is concert, and with earneſtneſs ; — direct their firſt exertions to multiply 
to the Hebudians the channels of internal intercourſe among themſelves, and of exter- 
nal intercourſe with their neighbours. - The ſtatute-labour is inſufficient for the 
continual reparation, and the requiſite extenſion of the roads and b But, the 
landholders, and even the tenants who have leaſes of any length, ought to make roads, 
and to erect bridges, at their n expence, through their reſpective eſtates and poſ- 
ſeſſions, wherever ſuch may be neceſary, yet cannot bs furniſhed by the ſtatute- labour. 

In the preſent open ſtate of | the country, * theſe Iſles, it wa vain to erect toll-bars 3 

upon the highways A But, both landholders and farmers may be aſſured, that r no money 

whatever, which they can expend upon the ground, will afford a more certain or a lar. ; 
ger return, than that a is laid out, with diſcretion, on roads and bridges. 

The ferry-boats among theſe iſles, are too few, and too uncertain and irregular in 
their paſſages. Ferry-boats ought to be eſtabliſhed, which might be, at all times, 
ready to convey paſſengers from any iſland, to any other of thoſe next contiguous to 
Its. 


31 
it. Small farms might be attached to the ferry-boats, ſo as to afford a reward to the 


ferry-man which, in the preſent ſtate of theſe iſles, he cannot derive from. the dues of 


the paſſengers. The price of land is fo low, that a little farm, forming an adequate | 


compenſation to the ferry-man, would be hardly of any accountable coſt, to the land- 


lord by whom it might be granted to him. By promoting the mutual intercourſe 


of all the Iſlanders, the ferries would, i in a very few years, repay abundantly any ex- 


traordinary expence with which their firſt eſtabliſhment might be attended. They 
would ' ſoon become lucrative properties to the landholders, on whoſe eſtates they 


ſhould be fixed. 
In addition to highways, and ferries, let the en . and poſt-boys 


intended for the accommodation of theſe Iſles, be induſtriouſly multiplied, Wherever | 


a new poſt-office is eſtabliſhed, the eſtabliſhment 1s invariably followed within a few 
years, by a ſenſible increaſe of intelligence and activity among the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood, However the dues for letters and packets might be,. in ſome inſtances, 
unequal at firſt, to the expence of poſt-conveyance, they would every where riſe, in 

no long period, to afford even an addition to the public revenue. Unfortunately, the 
 Poft-office is regarded, in its preſent management, more as a ſource of revenue to 


the nation, than as a grand machine for enlightening, conſolidating, enlarging ſociety. 


But, the firſt object in the management of the Poſt-office ought. to be, to multiply 


the channels of correſpondence, in every direction in which they can be multiplied 


with any probable advantage to the country. It 1s highly criminal, to divert the re- 


venue ariſing from the Poſt- office, to other purpoſes, before the deduction of all that 


may be neceſſary for every poſlible improvement of its lines and modes of communica- 


tion. It may, in the mean time, be carneſtly recommended to the men of property in 


the Hebudæ, where they deſire the eſtabliſhment of a packet-boat, or a Poſt- office, to 


give ſecurity, by means of a ſubſcription among themietves, for making up to the 
managers of the Poſt-offices, any deficit, by which the dues upon letters and packets, 


may fall ſhort of the expence of conveyance. The Truſtees for F iſheries and Improve- 


ments, and the Highland Societies — would do well to turn their particular attention to 


this object. 
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This is, by much, the molt important of all the means which can be ſuggeſted for 
the improvement of the Hebudian Ifles. Even alone, it would infallibly introduce all 
other needful improvements, without farther effort, on the part of the landholders. 


Without it, every other attempt at the improvement of theſe Iſles, muſt fail of its 


object. 


II. Farms FOR EXPERIMENTS. / 
Let every landholder in the Hebudæ, ſet apart one farm of his eſtate, of moderate 
extent, for the purpoſe of exhibiting upon it, the moſt improved practice of agricul- 
ture, and of the management of animal flock. Let thoſe who are proprietors of more 
| Iles than one, appropriate for this end, a farm in each of their Iſles. Every Hebudian 
Geniesen who reſides ow his eſtate, for the whole, or the greater part of the year, 
ought himſelf to ſuperintend, and to direct the labours of this farm for experiments. 
If he reſide not, or be otherwiſe unqualiſied; let him employ an Lee {kilful, and 
diligent farmer who has been bred in thoſe parts where rural economy is in its beſt 
perfection. The returns in produce and profit, from this farm, muſt not be the firſt 
objects of its cultivation. The grand end muſt be, to exhibit ſuch modes of huſband- 
ry as the landlord wiſhes his tenants to imitate, to make here the firſt trials of new 
graſſes, new grains, new breeds of black-cattle, new manures, new inſtruments, &c. 
All the experiments muſt be judictouſly choſen, and performed with the utmoſt care; 
otherwiſe their miſcarriage will prejudice thoſe againſt them, whoſe practice they are 
intended to improve. Althongh direct profit be not the ching principally i in view; yet 
; muſt they be performed with all poſlible frugality, and rendered as highly and as 
: plainly profitable as may be; ; for theſe, more than any other ed dete will re- 
commend them to a general reception. But, the true returns from this farm for ex- 
periments, will be obtained in the gradual improvement of induſtry, and the gradual 
increaſe of produce, population, and capital over the proprietor's whole eſtate. He 
may be aſſured, that it will ſoon turn out, in this way, much more profitable, than 
any other parts of his lands. 
The reaſons upon which this plan of improvement is founded, are, the preſent 


want 


© 09 J 


want of intelligence, and capital among the tenantry, for the introduction of any con- 


| fiderable changes in huſbandry ; the impoſſibility of improving the huſbandry of a 


country, merely by reſtrictions or encouragements in leaſes of lands; the certainty 


that the ignorance and prejudices of the peaſantry can be conquered in no other way, 


than by inceſſant inſtruction, and long-continued example ; ; the multiplicity of trials, | 


and thoſe often unſucceſsful, which are ever neceflary to accommodate a practice of 


agriculture, which has ſucceeded in one diſtrict, to the circumſtances of another; and, 


above all, the reaſonableneſs of the landholdersꝰ taking a part in the productive i in- 


duſtry of the country, and the poſſibility of their . it by this means, in a 


degree proportioned to the ſuperiority of their rank. 


III. ST RANGERS. 


The invitation of ſtrangers, poſſeſſed of ſome capital, induſtrious, and {ſkilful in 


huſbandry, in ſome art, or in the conduct of trade, — to ſettle here, is the next thing I. 


ſhould propoſe for the improvement of the Hebudian Iſles. 


Men, commodities, and ready money are largely exported from the Hebudæ. No 


adequate returns are made. Every family ſend out their youth, as well appointed 


as circumſtances will permit. Every landholder carries away his rents. Yet all con- 
ſpire to exclude ſtrangers from ſettling in thoſe ſeats which all are willing to leave 


with the firſt fair opportunity. When the progreſs of ſocial improvement begins at 


length to ſend new ſettlers into theſe Iſles, with ſtock, intelli gence, and induſtry which 
the natives poſſeſs not; hardly can, the landlords be perſuaded to accept their moſt 


tempting offers,. and all except the landlords, are up in arms againſt them, as againſt 


robbers. 
But, never will theſe Iſles be improved, without receiving a great influx of ſtran- 
gers. No people have ever been civilized, no country has ever been improved to high 


cultivation, otherwiſe than upon this condition. — Only, let the landholders invite 


tenants. from the Low- country, upon ſuch terms, that every new comer may bring 


ſome conſiderable addition to the capital, the induſtry, and the intelligence of theſe 


Illes; that if the population be not, at the firſt, augmented by ſuch immigrations, it 


> may 
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may at leaſt, not be diminiſhed; and that the jealouſy of the old inhabitants may 
thus be excited to ſuch a height only, as to prompt them to emulate the induſtry, and 
ingenuity of the new coloniſts, never ſo far as to render them deſpondent, or malig- 
vantly invidious. But, let them invite rather merchants, than farmers. The native 
inhabitants may poſſibly be encouraged to improve the lands ; but Trade and Manu- 


factures muſt firſt come from a diſtance, to urge their induitry. 


| IV. 
Wuar I ſhall next propoſe, ſhall be under the two conjoined heads of the SUBDI- 


vISION OF LABOUR, and the reduction of idleneſs to induſtry. | 


The labeurs of fiſhing, burning of kelp, and peat-caſting e in a very in- 
convenient manner, with thoſe which belong more immediately to huſbandry. Each 
of theſe ought to be aſſigned to a diſtin claſs of labourers ; and the ſhepherds and 
the | huſbandmen to be employed ſolely in the cultivation of the ground, and the ma 
| nagement of their cattle. | | 
The neceſſary mechanic arts are not | every where, in theſe Iſles, practiſed by parti- 
cular artiſans. The landholders ought to take care, that the inhabitants on their reſ- 
peQive eſtates be ſupplied with Weavers, ſhoemakers, taylors, ſmiths, maſons, and 
carpenters, to perform all work which is performed in other yarns, by theſe artiſans. 
The work belonging to theſe crafts, is at preſent done, for a great part, in the moſt 
inſufficient and expenſe zve manner, by every family, for themſel ves. 
1.1 is hardly neceſſary to ſtate, that mills ought to be eſtabliſhed in greater Eb DN 
over theſe Iſles. Nothing can be more evidently waſteful, than the practice of grind- 
ing with querns. Time and.labour are conſumed ; grain is waſted ; food is prepared 
in a manner leſs cleanly and leſs wholeſome. Let every 163 multiply the number 
of the mills on his eſtate, till there be left no neceſſity for grinding grain at any time, 
with querns. Let the mill be always joined with a ſmall farm; let the landlord be 
| content, at the firſt, with exactin 8 for the mill, merely low intereſt upon the money 
laid 


(% ) 
laid out in conftruQing it; let the tenants upon his eſtate, contiguous to the mill, be 
obliged by the terms of their leaſes, to carry their grain to be ground at this mill; 
but let the rate at Ween the miller 1 is to be paid, remain to be ſettled between him and 
his cuſtomers. | | 

| Theſe few ſubdivifions of labour would certainly make it much more productive in 
the ſeveral branches mentioned. It were eaſy to ſuggeſt many more. But, I with to 
recommend only ſuch improvements as are oby1oully and readily practicable. 
Through all the Hebudz, there appears to be much leſs uſeful labour performed, 
| than the people are well- capable of. But, their indolence can be excited to activity 


and diligence, only by making 1 it greatly productive to them, and by —_— them 
| in reſpe to the beſt modes of employing i . 


V. ABRIDGEMENT OF LABOUR, 

Much may be done for the improvement of the condition & the Hebudians 'by 
teaching them to abridge the proceſſes of labour. The grand advantage reſulting from 
the tußdteigon of labour, is indeed an abridgement of 1ts proceſſes, which ſeems, in 
ſome degree, to enlarge the powers « of every individual, above their natural ſtrength. | 
| But, beſide that abridgement of labour which 1s produced by its ſubdiviſion, ſome- 
thing may likewiſe be done by direct application to abridge it. All the inftruments | 
of agriculture uſed in the Hebudz, except the caſchrom and the caſdireach, are extre- 
mely aukward and inconvenient : they are almoſt all the ſame which were uſed by the 


Anglo-Saxon zbäbitants of South-Britain, about a 1000 years ſince. It might 4 


— 


eaſy to adopt a plough, which, properly yoked, would at leaſt, render the uſe of the 

rifile, unneceſſary : How much labour might be ſpared, by the uſe of ſuitable utenſils 
2 preparing dry forage 2 The well-aired barn, the threſhing machine, and the fanners, | 

are all alike unknown here. Even the artiſans of the mechanic arts, are, in all thoſe 


" abridgements which facilitate work, inconceivably behind thoſe in the moderately eul- 


tivated diftrifts of the main-land. Here every thing is done only by rude ftren gth 


ja and perſeverance. By very obvious abbreviations of the F W TR the 


-% 


powers of the Hebudians may be multiplied fourfold, 
M VI. IncLogunrs 
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VI. INCLOSURES AND woops. 

The forming of incloſures, and the raifing of woods, are among the firſt direct and 
immediate improvements upon the ground, to be recommended to the Hebudians. 
The only incloſures that can be prudently recommended to them at preſent, are ſtone- 
dykes. Let the landlords take upon themſelves the expence of building every where ; 
ſufficient march-dykes ; exaQting from their tenants, intereſt for the ſum laid out upon 
theſe dykes. The care of the interior dykes ought to- fall chiefly upon the tenant. 
The leaſe ſhould expreſs the obligations of both landlord and tenant, with reſpe& to 
theſe dykes. The dykes ſhould always be of ſuch a height and ſtrength, that neither 


ſheep, goats, nor horſes may be able to overleap or break through them. The interior 


1 dykes may occaſionally be double walls of ſtones without mortar. It will be enough 


that the exterior or march-dykes be built double, with large ſtones, for a foot or two 
at the foundation of the wall. | | 
There appears to be every where through theſe Iſles, the moſt urgent neceſſity for 
the plantation of wood. Wood is wanting for fuel, for. j joiner's work, and for the 
moſt ordinary purpoſes of huſbandry, and of domeſtic life, Plantations are not leſs 
wanted to ſhelter the extreme openneſs of the country in all the Iſles. To ſopply 
theſe wants, let trees of the hardieſt ſpecies,— fucli as are known to thrive in the moſt 
expoſed northern and inſular ſituations, —be planted every where within the dykes, in 
lines of a wider or narrower breadth ; they may be fenced from the cattle by a rude 
_ paling wattled with heath, or by any other means which ſhall be found to anſwer the 
_ purpoſe, at the ſmalleſt expence. After the Iflands ſhall have been once generally 
ſheltered in this manner, it will be uy to multiply and extend the plantations 1 in any 
quantities, and to intermingle i in them, trees of every ſpecies. ; Let not a few inſtances 
of failure in the growth of his young woods, diſeourage the planter. If ſucceſsful 
but in one of many trials, let him mark the circumſtances which produce this ſucceſs ; 
and by endeavouring to. command theſe in other caſes, ſtrive to render his ſucceſs | 
more general. It might be well, if inſtead of the perſonal ſervices at preſent exacted 
| from tenants or ſubtenants through theſe Iſles, they were required to raiſe, on a ſarm, 
wm 
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in the progreſs of a leaſe, a certain number of thriving trees. I would even encou- 


rage the growth of broom, furze, and under-woods of different kinds, ſooner than leave 


theſe Illes in their preſent bleak, unſheltered ſtate. A time will come, when, if wood 


be wanting for fuel, the diſtreſſes of the poor will be here aſtoniſhingly enhanced. It 
appears certain that, if the lands were once, for the moſt part, regularly incloſed and 


ſubdivided by ſtone- walls; plantations might be _— reared within els walls. 


: VII. Ig3PROVED Banana « OF AumAL-Srocx. 
Turk ean bo little doubt, that great improvements might be made in the kind and 


the breed of the al ich on the farms i in theſe iſles. Baniſh one half of the ſmall 


horſes. Into the more level and arable iſles, introduce a larger breed, fit for the 


draught. Baniſh alſo the goats, from all but the wildeſt and moſt rocky hills, Turn 


the moſt earneſt attention to the improvement of the preſent breed of ſheep ; encourage 


chiefly thoſe breeds which are diſtinguiſhed by the largeneſs and fineneſs of their flee- 


ces; for in places diſtant from a market, wool, being that article of the produce of 


a flock, which is the eaſieſt ſuſceptible of carriage without waſte, will be found to be 


the moſt profitable: Let ſheep be the principal animal-ſtock on all thoſe places which 
are not too lofty, bare, and bleak, to leave it poſſible for them to ſurvive the Winter, 
under ſuch expoſure, —or again which are not ſo favourably ſituate, and fo luxuriantly 
covered with herbage, as that they may be more profitably ſet apart for paſture- 
grounds to black- cattle. Of black-cattle, the breed at preſent common in theſe iſles, 
appears to be excellent; but might, perhaps, be improved by the occaſional importa- 


tion of larger bulls. The making of cheeſe and butter for exportation, ought | be a 


firſt object with the Hebudian farmers; ; — theſe articles may be exported to a diſtant 
market at a ſmaller expence, and with leſs waſte, than any others which are the pro- 


duce of a herd of black-cattle; even the ewes might, without injury to themſelves 


or their lambs, yield a few milkings for cheeſe. It is diſgraceful to the Hebu- 
dians, that they are not famous for their butter and cheeſe, 
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VIII. AGRICULTURAL InPROVEMENTS. 

Tur direct agricultural improvements proper to be attempted in the Hebudz, are 
obvious. Plow up the moors, wherever there is depth and level fit for being plow- 
ed ; burn the turfs, ſcattering abroad the aſhes for manure; add lime where the aſhes 
appear not ſuflicient fully to open the new ſoil, and to quicken its powers for vegeta- 
tion, —In the enſuing Spring, again plow and ſow your field; keep it ever afterwards 
under crop, either of grain, or of green bir Drain the moraſſes; as circumſtances 
ſuggeſt, either reſerve for meadow, or plow up for bearing corn, the fields which are 
gained by draining from the lake or the moraſs; ſometimes che drain will afford marle, 
which may be employed to enrich the new field Reſerve, if poſſible, ſluices in the 
remaining lake, or form a dam in the marſh, from which water may be ſeaſonably 
diffuſed over the adjacent meadows or corn fields, in the thirſtier part of the Summer. 
Sewowate appears to be the moſt fertilizing manure, to be found in theſe iſles, or per- 
| haps any where; wherever it can be conveniently obtained, employ it ; - nay, let care- 
ful calculation aſcertain, whether ſea-ware be not more : profitably uſed for manure 
than for kelp; if the reſult ſhall be in favour of manure, let only the overplus, not 
required for manure, be burnt into kelp. Lime and marle Judictouſly employed, are 
| well-known to be highly fertilizing manures ; let them be uſed wherever they may be 
found, eſpecially in the interior parts of the iſles. Dung may ſtill be employed, elther 
together with lime, or by itſelf; whatever the variety of other manures, dung i is never 
to be neglected. — Of the articles of crop, potatoes appear to be wonderfully well 
adapted to the ſoil and climate of theſe iſles, equally yielding plenty to the poor, and 


ſubduing the native barrenneſs of the ground wherever they are cultivated ; barley 


=. 


which may be ſown late, and yet ripens early, ſeems to anſwer well 6 the diſtribution. 5 
of the Hebudian ſeaſons; I am inclined to think, that Winter being here mild, al- 
though comparatively wet, wheat might perhaps be not unſucceſsfully cultivated i in 
thoſe parts of theſe iſles in which the ſoil is Grp and rich, and where abundance of ſea- | 
ware is to be obtained; I am afraid that oats are not to be accounted a very ſuitable | 
3 article of crop for theſe 9 ; they require to be ſown ey in Spring, ripen not, till 
| late 


NO 9 e 
late in Autumn. The oat: are here generally cut down unripe, are often blaſted by 
winds, and often rotten by rains. The green crops to be recommended, are turnips, 
: cabbages, bens, peaſe, and the graſſes generally cultivated, clover, rye-graſs, &c.; 
for dry and green forage, for hard food to horſes, and for an addition of cheap and 
wholeſome diſhes to the ordinary fare of the inhabitants, — theſe articles of crop will be 
found very valuable: The foil and climate refuſe not to produce cham; they will 
form a proper interchange with the white crops. New ploughs, w= enn, frong- 
er working-cattle, a better manner of yoking them, more ſkilful, more active, and 
more indefatigable ploughmen, are plainly neceſſary to the adequate improvement of 
the Hebudian agriculture : The gentlemen will do well to invite ploughmen from Eng- 
land, and from the ſouth of Scotland, at whatever wages. Since ſtreams or ſtagnant 
collections of freſh water, are ſo plentiful through all theſe iſles ; it were well if the 
farmers might be perſuaded to uſe means for drawing from thoſe ſources to quicken the 
vegetation of their fields and meadows in the dry and torrid months of Summer. To 
plants, water is partly their chief food, by itſelf; partly the menſtruum in which that 


food 1 is Ae and preſented as nouriſhment to the plant : Henee 1s it of the laſt i im- 


portines in agriculture, that plants be never ſuffered to die of famine, by being de- 


prived of thoſe ſupplies of food which they can receive only 1 in a fluid form. 


- 


IX. 1 &c. 
As to tenants and 1 Let landlords gradually reſtrain the 8 of cubſenting ; - 
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let them ſlowly contract the extent, and multiply the number of, their farms; let them 


give leaſes of conſiderable length, under conditions for the improvement of the lands; 


e 
8 
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— 4 


the rent riſing progreſſively, as the leaſe advances to its termination: For tenants, let 
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them prefer, firſt, men having the largeſt capitals, and being the moſt intelligent and 
- induſtrious huſbandmen ; ſecondly, thoſe who, without conſiderable property, are re- 


markable for intelligence and induſtry ; ; thirdly, thoſe who have capital, but are leis 


f 
>, 
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diſtin guiſhed for {kill and induſtry im farming. Let them beware of racking their rents, 


but require punctual payments at any two yearly terms anſwering to the times when the 2 


farmer draws money from the ſales of his crop and black-cattle, Let them commute the per- 
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| ſonal ſervices into money-rent ; but, in ſome caſes, where exportation to diſtant markets 

is difficult, it may be proper, thar the landholder take it, for ſome time yet, upon him- 
ſelf, and accept his rents, or at leaſt ſome part of his rents, in kind. The reſtritions 
as to culture, impoſed i in the leaſe, ought to be few, and only ſuch as are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to prevent the deſtruction of the grounds, or are of obvious utility to the farm- 
er himſelf. The fiſhings, and the burning of kelp ought to be every where disjoined 5 
from the poſſeſſion of large farms. | 


X. TRADE. 

Having duch an extent of coaſt, and ſo many articles of raw produce, for exporta- 
tion, the Hebudæ might be expected to become the ſeats of a flouriſhing trade. The 
chief cauſes which have hitherto prevented this, are, the continual emigration of their 
inhabitants, — the want of a ſufficient ſub-diviſion of labour, —the want of a ſurplus of 
capital, above that which i is inveſted i in the land and in farm- ſtock. 

To promote and i improve the trade of theſe Iſles, it may be proper that the landhold- 
ers encourage the formation of villages, at the bottoms of bays, and in favourable in- 
ind ſituations. To ſuch as bring an addition of capital and of trading or manufactur- ' 
ing induſtry to theſe places, let them grant feus and leaſes upon terms the moſt fa- ” 
voprable to the feuar, or the leaſſee. But, never let them invite mere beggary and 
idleneſs to harbour in ſuch ſeats. Let ſtrangers, rather than natives who might with- 

draw the neceſſary capital from the cultivation of the land, be invited to theſe vil- 

| lages. Let all the new ſettlers build houſes for themſelves, and provide capital for | 
their own traffic. Let the kelp, the fiſhings, the ferries, the retail-trade, the ſervice of 

the poſt-office, be thrown chiefly into their hands. Encourage them at firſt by privile- 
ges and immunities. The ſucceſs of their trade will ſoon enlarge their capitals, In- 

ſtitute markets and fairs for their intercourſe with the farmers. They will ſoon ac- 

cumulate wealth. New manufactures will be eſtabliſhed, Trade, manufactures, and 
huſbandry will a& reciprocally upon one another, The Hebude will aſſume a new rank 
among the dependencies of the Britiſh empire. | 


Could new capital, not required for tlie immediate improvement of the lands, once 
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E 
be attrated into the Hebudz ; the fiſheries would be the channel into which it would 
firſt diffuſe itſelf, The abundance of fiſhes of all ſpecies, and of fiſhing- banks among 
theſe Iſles; their vicinity to the northern ſeas, where the cetaceou3 fiſhes are e taken : the 
ready acceſs to advantageous markets, whether for freſh or for cured fiſhes ; and the fa- 
_ cility with which falt and other things neceſſary for drying and curing hes ay be bers 
obtained, —are all together ſuch as to render the Hebudæ fitter for a ſeat of rich 164 
| thriving ſiſhermen, than perhaps any other cluſter of iſles in the more cultivated parts 
of the world. All that is wanted to give the neceſſary impulſe, is, not fantaſtic pro- 
jects, —but amply ſurplus capital above that which 1s requiſite for the improvement of the 
lands. "Were ſuch capital once fixed in theſe Ifles, it would ſoon find its proper courſe 
| of exertion. The manufacture of ſalt walls neceſſarily connect itſelf wi he filhery, 
That of oil would be another manufacture which would ariſe ate, The cooper, 
the boat-builder, the ſailor would obtain extraordinary encouragement. The kelp 
| would ſhortly come to be manufactured farther into glaſs, and with the addition of 
the oil, into ſoap. As hemp and flax thrive ſufficiently in theſe ifles, a Wann ure 
of cordage and canvas would come next to be eſtabliſhed. The wool might perhaps be 
manufactured at the ſame time into coarſe ſtuffs for exportation, All the products 
and manufactures of theſe iſles would either be conſumed at home, or exported at a 
| ſmall expence for carriage, and to the moſt advantageous markets. Trade would fo 
excite internal induſtry, that every field would be cultivated ; every hill covered with 
wood; the flocks and herbs mulifplicd to many times their preſent number; the in- 
N labitants equally multiplied, enriched, and taught to ſeek eſtabliſhments at home, in- 
ſtead of contiqually emigrating abroad. The improvement of internal induſtry would 
again re- act no leſs beneficially on the trade of theſe people ; and the Hebudæ would be 
improved to "the higheſt perfection of culture, induſtry, intelligence, and population. 
The ny means which can be readily thought of, for drawing a capital for trade into 
theſe Iſles, are the followin g.--Let the landholders make the mercantile advantages 
* FEA iſles afford, known through Britain, and through the other ſeats of mercan- 
tile induſtry in Europe. Let che truſtees and the Societies who propoſe to themſelves, the 
iptv of theſe Hes, inſtead of dealing out præ mia, and purſuing wild, airy projects, 
eſtabliſh 


(96 ) 
eftabliſh a fund for lending out to men willing to ſettle as merchants in the He- 
budz, ſuch ſums of money as they may want for their trade, at an intereſt not 
exceeding three per cent ; but never, unleſs upon the moſt undoubted focurity. Let 
| the landholders, inſtead of eſtabliſhing their younger ſons and relations as tackſmen, or 
ſending them abroad too generally, engage them 1n trade, with the little fortunes allot 


ted them, and after a ſuitable eee in cheir native iflands., . 


XI. Ervcation. N 
TE only other thing I ſhall add under this ſection, ſhall be upon the ſubject of edu- 
cation. There is a neceſlity for the erection of new pariſhes in theſe iſles. Let the 
churches be rebuilt and maintained in a ſtate of ſufficient reparation, The pariſh- 


ſchools muſt be multiplied: there ought to be two or three for every pariſh of the 
the landholders ou ght to tax themſelves and their tenants at ſo much 


preſent | extent : 
per cent, on the rents, for the maintenance of ſchoolmaſters. The clergymen who ap- 
pear to be reſpectable and enlightened, ought not to become tackſmen or farmers, or ; 
to wander for months together from their charges; but to be encouraged to employ 
themſelves in continual and extraordinary diligence for the edification of the people. 
F ew chings would contribute equally as theſe, to advance the improvement and 


enjoyment of ſocial life i in theſe 15 
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of TY, 


ON THE nn BETWEEN THE CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT OF THE — AND 


THE PROGRESSIVE PROSPERITY OF REAL BRITAIN, 


= 


I" ſome parts of Great Britain there is evidently. an unnatural and exceſſive accum- 

mulation of wealth, population, and labour, in conſequence of which other parts 
are unduly impoveriſhed, and the whole i is maintained i in a weaker ſtate, than if i it were 
pervaded by an equal diffufion and circulation of wealth and other advantages, in pro- 
portion as all the different parts are naturally formed to receive and reproduce them. 

Such alſo are the peculiar circumſtances of the Britiſh iſles, that, for the purpoſes 
of national deſence, and of the moſt profitable employment of labour, ſome of our moſt 
neglected territories appear to demand cultivation, in preference, even to thoſe in 
which, through accidental events, wealth and population have been accummulated to 
excels, | | | 

Now, 1 ſhould apprehend, that the moſt direct and efeQual means for advancing the 
general proſperity of the empire, would be thoſe which ſhould diffuſe i in equal circula- 
tion, that wealth and population which are now here and there accumulated unequally, 
and which ſhould cultivate thoſe territories, that, although now uneultivated, promiſe 
the beſt ſucceſs to 5 | 

In either of theſe caſes, the farther cultivation of the Hebudæ is one of the firſt 
| cheſts to be regarded in any attempts towards the advancement of the general proſpe- 
rity of the Britiſh Empire. 
Would you ſpread abroad that wealth and thoſe numerous inhabitants that are 
heaped up, and crowded together! in our great towns : > The Hebnon prefent. an extent 
N of 


CT 
0¹ territory, and an abundance of all the prime neceffaries of life, ſuch as ſeem to 
invite ſettlement and cultivation, more perhaps than any other unimproved diſtricts in 
the Britiſh Iles. | 

Are thoſe modes of life and induſtry which are moſt directly connected with na- 
vigation, to be moſt induſtriouſſy purſued by the ſubjects of an inſular empire ? The 
Hebudz, affording a much greater extent of coaſt, than any equal extent of territory 
belonging to Great Britain, muſt neceſſarily impart the habits of ſea-faring life to an 
uncommonly large proportion of their inhabitants. To augment this effect, the coaſt, 
thus extenfive in proportion to the territory, is at the ſame time fingularly rich, even 
in proportion to its extent. It 1s therefore reaſonable to believe, that, if the Hebudæ 
were fully peopled, they would afford a noble addition to the naval force of the nation. 

In the preſent low ſtate of the Kine of public ECONOMY, it is indeed true, that, 
in many caſes, the utmoſt that Governments can do for the encouragement of Agricul- 

ture, and trade, 1 is, to abſtain from directly depreſſing and i injuring them. Yet, for the 
reaſons above ſtated, I ſhould hope, that the preſent Government of Great Britain, in 7 
their attention to the advancement of the national proſperity, may be induced to di- 
rect the conveyances of the Poſt- office through the Hebudæ, to be extended and mul- 
tiplied, to take ſt for the eſtabliſhment of a greater number of regular ferries, 
perhaps to grant national aid for the improvement and extenſion of the highways, — 

to remove any troubleſome impoſts of which the Hebudians may juſtly complain, 
ind to fix additional cuſtom-houſes where theſe may be neceſſary to indicate the proper 
* for trade, and light-houſes wherever theſe are requiſite, to prevent accidents 1 in 
the navigation of the Hebudian Streights. 

On the other hand, the Hebudians may be encouraged by the aſſurance, that, unleſs 
fome ſudden and fatal events overwhelm the proſperity of the Britiſh Empire, civiliza- 
tion, opulence, and enlightened induſtry muſt, at no diſtant period, find their way into 
theſe Iles. Wealth, knowledge, and induſtry, like water, tend ever to a level. They 
are with difficulty, accumulated in any one place, No obſtruQions will long maintain 
them in a ſtate of partial accumulation. The wealth and induſtry of England have found 
their way into Scotland. They are not ſtationary about the great towns, or in the 


more 
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more cultivated diſtricts of Scotland. Me ſee them diffuſe themſelves into all quarters, 
north, eaſt, and weſt. They have already begun to croſs over into theſe Illes; as the | 
flouriſhin g and populous ſtate of Bute well atteſts, Their progreſs will not be ſtayed. 
As the proſperity of the other parts of the Britiſh Tapir ſhall advance, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily communicate itſelf to theſe Iſles. Since the grand engine for improving the 
powers, the exertions, and the enjoyments of men, ever is information conveyed with- 
out the uſe of force to impreſs it axaial conviction; without any unfair addreſs to the 
paſſions, which might win a prejudiced and undiſcerning aſſent ; without the uſe of ſuch 
 abſtra@ terms as might render it ambiguous or intelligible : It may therefore be expected, 
that . e collected and circulated in the Statiſtical Account of Scotland. 


5 and accumulated with ſuch rapidity and ſucceſs by the Board of Agriculture, will 


contribute in the moſt eminent degree to the improvement of the Hebudæ, and of al! 


the Britiſh Iſles. 
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